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GOOD OBITUARY IS ALWAYS 
hard to write. Celebrating 
well-lived lives, marking the 
passage of exemplary men 
and women—this is a journalistic 
task with a whiff of the sacred about 
it. At TIME it is made even harder 
by the extreme concision of our 
Milestones section, where newly 
admitted angels (and devils) must 
dance on the head of a pin—100 
words or less. That's why we're 
fortunate to have Michael Quinn, 
who specializes in animating those 
angels with a few deft strokes, 

A playwright and former opera 
singer, Quinn uses his love of stage 
and song to leaven the weekly mix 
of prime ministers and corporate 
titans with a sprinkling of actors, 
jazzmen and radio stars. “He lob- 
bies hard for the most obscure people, 
then does them proud,” says assistant 
editor Sidney Urquhart. “Sometimes we 
have to remind him that a head of state 
has passed away and we don’t have room 
for that long-forgotten mimic.” 

To Quinn, lawyer William Kunstler 
had a face “ready-made for a radical’s 
Mount Rushmore.” Actor Don Brockett 








GRAVEYARD SHIFT: Quinn's appreciation for the 
comedy of life leavens TIME’s Milestones section 


was remembered for his astonishing 
range—the amiable chef on Mister 
Rogers’ Neighborhood also played a 
deranged inmate in The Silence of the 
Lambs. Quinn’s favorite obit: soprano 
Ina Souez, who starred in operas in the 
‘30s and then, after World War II, 
joined Spike Jones’ bizarre musical- 
comedy troupe, cheerfully warbling 
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; under a hat adorned with live 
pigeons. “Now there’s a full life,” 
= says Quinn. 
Quinn, 41, began savoring the 
- cracked pageant of pop culture as a 
= boy in Teaneck, New Jersey. He 
honed his writing at the Yale 
School of Drama; one of his farces 
was collected in Best Short Plays: 
1983. But good notices don’t pay 
bills, so he turned to journalism, 
joining TIME in 1985 and writing 
the People page before moving to 
Milestones three years ago. (He 
also serves up the cheeky Winners 
& Losers box in Chronicles.) His 
rambunctious — sensibility, says 
senior editor Bruce Handy, “pre- 
vents Milestones from becoming 
gloomy or sterile. These are rich 
lives, and he’s able to evoke them 
in a flash.” For a sample, just look at 
Quinn's obit of Orville Redenbacher, 
America’s prince of popcorn, in this 
week's section. 


Brus CG, 


President 











BEFORE YOU BUY A PRODUCT 
MAKE SURE ITS PROPERLY SEALED. 


Most of the products that sit on the supermarket shelf look harmless. But how can you 


tell which ones are manufactured with the Earth in mind? @ 


It’s simple. Just look for the Green 


Seal. @ We are anon-profit, environmental labeling organization that certifies products which 


meet rigorous environmental standards. 


© For more information, write to: 


Green Seal, P.O. Box B, Washington DC 20013. 


Wish child Andrew and brother 


SOMETIMES THE BEST MEDICINE 
MIGHT JUST BE A WISH COME TRUE. 


When a child with a life-threatening illness has a special memory to cherish. To help, call 
a wish, we do everything in our power to make it Make-A-Wish” at 1-800-722-WISH(9474). 
come true. Last year alone, Make-A-Wish 
Foundation" granted 5,402 wishes. But we couldn't Make-A-Wish Foundation 
do it without dedicated volunteers and contributors. of America 

With your support, we will grant wishes as long 
as there are children who need the lift of a laugh and , (800) 722-WISH, (602) 279-WISH, FAX (602) 279-0855 


100 West Clarendon, Suite 2200, Phoenix, Arizona 85013-3518 


For more information regarding qualifying children call: 1-800-722-WISH 
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what if you didn’t have to worry about health care? 


What if there were a health care organization that thought about all the what ifs pea U 5 A 
ahead of time? That came up with such innovative solutions to what you might need VV QQY 
tomorrow that all you'd have to do is enjoy today? BlueCross BlueShield” 2 ® 


Official Health Insurance Sponsor of the 
1996 U.S. Olympic Team 
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IT’S ABOUT TIME THE WEST FINALLY 
acquired a conscience and used force in 
order to stop the Serb campaign of geno- 
cide in Bosnia [Cover Storigs, Sept. 11]. 
But the Serbs have every reason to 
believe that the resolve of the West will 
quickly dissipate. The only chance of 
bringing them to the bargaining table in 
earnest is for NATO forces to continue air 
strikes until the Serbs have lost signifi- 
cant military assets. Only then will they 
have a real incentive to sue for peace. 
David W. Self 
Chandler, Arizona 
Via E-mail 


THE “PEACE THROUGH BOMBING” CAM- 
paign is destroying what could have been 
America’s most significant contribution 
to a resolution of the conflict. A “peace” 
externally imposed by military force 
upon the Bosnian Serbs will never hold. 
Those who think otherwise understand 
neither the Serbs nor the history of the 
Balkans. The Serb aspiration to be 
united and free is as rightful as was the 
aspiration of the two Germanys to be 
united. The same goes for the Croats and 
the Muslims. An equitable partition 
mutually agreed upon is the only answer. 
Stop the bombing. Call for an all-parties 
cease-fire. Lift the crippling economic 
sanctions on Serbia. And let mediators 
untainted by bloody hands impartially 
broker a just partition. 
(The Rev.) Thomas Lee Basich 
Advent Lutheran Church 
St. Paul, Minnesota 


THE U.S.’S EXTREMELY TARDY BUT WEL- 
come change in policy is to be applaud- 
ed. The international community has 
finally taken a side—the side of interna- 
tional law. May we have the conviction to 
stay the course. 
Steve Mueller 
Chicago 


WE SHOULD BE PROTECTING INNOCENT 
Serb civilians just as we should protect 
the Bosnian Muslim civilians, no more 





¢¢ We should bomb, bomb, bomb 
until the Serbs agree to give up 
all their ill-gotten territorial gains 
to save their life. 99 


Truman Hunter 


no less. If not, the U.S. may someday be 

accused of crimes against humanity. 
Remember Vietnam. 

Vladislav A. Tomovic 

Williamsville, New York 


THE U.N. HAS NO PART TO PLAY IN THE 
ethnic struggles going on in the states of 
the former Yugoslavia. These are local- 
ized clashes with no adverse effect 
beyond the states’ boundaries. The U.N. 
should withdraw its forces without delay 
in order to regain the moral strength on 
which its effectiveness rests. 
Sumalya Chakraborty 
Rooty Hill, Australia 


THIS WAR HAS PROVED THE INEFFECTIVE- 
ness of the U.N. because of the strong 
influence exerted on it by the major 
countries of the West, as well as the 
unwillingness of the European Union 
members to sacrifice their economic 
interest in the area in order to follow a 
path of dialogue and understanding. 
Ioannis Tsionas 
Salonika, Greece 
Via E-mail 


Focusing on Crooked Cops 


HAVING BEEN A POLICE OFFICER FOR 
nearly 15 years, I can say your article on 
charges of corruption and brutality in 
America’s police departments was right 
on target [Po.ice, Sept. ll]. The law- 
enforcement officer is a product of the 
environment. Morale is at an all-time 
low. Even lower is public perception of 
law enforcement, one of the few careers 
in which you are seldom praised for 
doing a good job, After putting in the 
long, tedious hours, after experiencing 
the gut-wrenching fear of another dan- 
gerous arrest, and after completing 
mountains of paperwork, it is disheart- 
ening to go into the courtroom and see 
the now clean-shaven defendant, wear- 
ing a suit and tie, walk out with a slap on 
the wrist. In U.S, society now everyone is 
a victim, and no one is responsible. 


TIME, OCTOBER 2, 1995 


Police work, just like every other profes- 
sion, has its share of questionable peo- 
ple. Where money, power and greed are 
prevalent, cops, attorneys, bankers, 
politicians and others will be tempted by 
the easy way out. When these people fall 
from grace, society must demand penal- 
ties suited to the crimes. Moreover, it is 
the administrator's responsibility to 
remove flawed people from the ranks 
before they have an opportunity to mis- 
use their position. 
Robert A. Bellamy 
Sheriff, Dundy County 
Benkelman, Nebraska 


I KNOW IT SOUNDS RIDICULOUS, BUT I 
feel much safer on the streets of Los 
Angeles when there are no cops around. 
I am not really afraid of criminals or car- 
jackers. However, as soon as I see the red 
and blue flashing lights in my car’s rear- 
view mirror, my hands start to shake, my 
legs shiver, and cold sweat runs down 
my neck, And this happens when I’m ful- 
ly aware that I have committed no crime. 
I know there are some good, and even a 
few outstanding, officers out there. 
However, decent cops are paying a price 
for their colleagues’ abuses. Sadly 
enough, they are feeling the way hun- 
dreds of innocent citizens have felt when 
framed or unjustly accused of crimes 
they didn’t commit. 
Alejandro Arreola 
Los Angeles 


1 HAVE BEEN A POLICE OFFICER FOR FIVE 
years, and I can tell you that the vast 
majority of law-enforcement officers are 
people who want to make the world a 
better place. For me, it was a sense of 
duty. Not every soldier is a murderer 
because of tragedies like the My Lai mas- 
sacre in Vietnam. Likewise, not all police 
officers are Mark Fuhrmans. 
Thomas Washburn 
Cumming, Georgia 
Via E-mail 


The Admirable Yanomamo 


I WANT TO CORRECT THE LOPSIDED IMAGE 
of the Yanomamo Indians of South 
America given in Robert Wright's other- 
wise thoughtful report on 20th century 
angst [Cover Story, Aug. 28]. Wright 
noted my work with the Yanomamo and 
stated, “The barbaric violence Chagnon 
documented is in some ways mislead- 
ing.” But those who have read my mono- 
graph Yanomamo: The Last Days of 
Eden know they are a valiant and 
admirable people. I have never used the 
word barbaric in any of my many 
accounts of Yanomamo social life, and 
have repeatedly pointed out that 
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Please read the accompanying product information and discuss it with your healthcare provider. 


Now there's 
a totally different 
way to control 


osoriasis. 


Dovonex is the first and only prescription 
ointment that uses a variation of 
natural Vitamin D to fight psoriasis. 


Today there's another important in the fight against psoriasis. It's 
led Dovonex. And it's from Waciwood Scibb: a leader in psoriasis treatment. 


While Dovonex doesn't work for everyone, many people can begin to see 


results after just two weeks — noticeable improvement in the redness, flaking and 
scaling that make moderate plaque psoriasis so upsetting. 

Dovonex should not be used on the face. And some patients may experience 
burning, itching, or skin irritation on treated areas or surrounding skin. If irritation 
does , see your doctor. 


cal 


Ask your healthcare provider about Dovonex, an important weapon in the 
fight against psoriasis. Available only by prescription. 


For a free brochure about psoriasis and Dovonex, 


cal 1-800-803-5757 ext.108. 
alcipotriene ointment) 0.005% 
Helping You Control Your Psoriasis. 








Vovoriex 
(calcipotriene ointment) 0.005% 
For topical dermatologic use only. Not for ophthalmic, oral or intravaginal use. 
OH DESCRIPTION: DOVONEX (calcipotriene ointment) 


amin Dg derivative for 1 dermatological use. 
Chemically, calcipotriene is (52Z,7E,22€,24S)-24- 
cyclopropyl-9,10-secochola-5, 7, 10(19), 22- 
tetraene-la, 36, 24-triol-, Srevbeperyipen formula 
a molecular weight of 412.6, and the fol- 
sie ei formula: 
Calcipotriene is a white or off-white crystalline sub- 
stance. DOVONEX contains calcipotriene 50 9/9 in 
an ointment base ot dibasic sodium phosphate, ede- 
tate disodium, mineral oil, petrolatum, propylene gly- 
col, tocopherol, steareth-2 and water. 


CLINICAL PHARMACOLOGY: In humans, the natural 
supply of vitamin D depends mainly on exposure to the 
ultraviolet rays of the sun for conversion of 7-dehydro- 
cholesterol to vitamin D3 (cholecaicitero!) in the skin. Calcipotriene is a synthetic analog of vitamin D3. 

Clinical studies with radiolabelled ointment indicate that approximately 6% (23%, SD) of the applied 
dose of calcipotriene is absorbed systemically when the ointment is applied topically to psoriasis 
plaques or 5% (2.6%, SD) when applied to normal skin, and much of the absorbed active is convert- 
ed to inactive metabolites within 24 hours of application. 

Vitamin D and its metabolites are transported in the blood, bound to specific plasma proteins. The 
active form of the vitamin, 1,25-dihydroxy vitamin Dq (calcitriol), is known to be recycled via the liver 
and excreted in the bile. Caicipotriene metabolism following systemic uptake is rapid, and occurs via a 
similar pathway to the natural hormone. The primary metabolites are much less potent than the parent 
compound, 

There is evidence that maternal 1,25-dihydroxy vitamin Ds (calcitriol) may enter the fetal circulation, 
but it is not known whether it is excreted in human milk. The systemic disposition of calcipotriene is 
expected to be similar to that of the naturally occurring vitamin. 


CLINICAL STUDIES: Adequate and well-controlled trials of patients treated with DOVONEX have demon- 
strated improvement usually beginning after two weeks of therapy. This improvement continued with 
approximately 70% of patients showing at least marked improvement after 8 weeks of therapy, but only 
approximately 10% showing complete clearing. 


INDICATIONS AND USAGE: DOVONEX (calcipotriene ointment), 0.005%, is indicated for the treatment 
of moderate plaque psoriasis. The safety and effectiveness of topical calcipotriene in dermatoses other 
than psoriasis have not been established. 


CONTRAINDICATIONS: DOVONEX is contraindicated in those patients with a history of hypersensitivity 
to any of the components of the preparation. It should not be used by patients with demonstrated hyper- 
calcemia or evidence of vitamin D toxicity. DOVONEX should not be used on the face. 


PRECAUTIONS: General: Use of DOVONEX may cause irritation of lesions and surrounding uninvolved 
skin. If irritation develops, DOVONEX should be discontinued 

Transient, rapidly reversible elevation of serum calcium has occurred with use of DOVONEX. It ele- 
vation in serum calcium outside the normal range should occur, discontinue treatment until normal cai- 
cium levels are restored 


Information for patients: Patients using DOVONEX should receive the following information and 
instructions 

1, This medication is to be used as directed by the physician. It is tor external use only. Avoid contact with 
the face or eyes. As with any topical medication, patients should wash hands after application. 

2. This medication should not be used for any disorder other than that for which it was prescribed. 

3. Patients should report to their physician any signs of local adverse reactions. 


Carcinogenesis, Mutagenesis, Impairment of fertility: Long-term animal studies have not been con- 
ducted to evaluate thy carcinogenic potential of calcipotriene. Studies in rats at doses up to 54 
von (318 j.g/m*/day) of calcipotriene indicated no impairment of fertility or general reproductive 


Calcipotriene did not elicit any mutagenic effects in the Ames mutagenicity assay, the mouse lym- 
phoma TK locus assay, the human lymphocyte chromosome aberration test or the mouse micronucteus test. 


Effects; Pregnancy Category C. Doses of calcipotriene up to 36 .g/ko/day 
(396 pres toaey in the rabbit did not result in teratogenic effects; however, increased maternal and fetal 
toxicity was observed, at 12 po/kg/day (132 /day) and higher. in the rat oral doses of 54 
9/kg/day (318 .g/m*/day) resulted in a significantly higher incidence ot skeletal abnormalities con- 
sisting primarily of enlarged fontanelles and extra ribs. The enlarged fontanelles is most likely due to 
calcipotriene's effect upon calcium metabolism. There are no adequate and well-controlled studies in 
pregnant women. Therefore, DOVONEX should be used during pregnancy only if the potential benefit 
justifies the potential risk to the fetus. 


Nursing mothers: |t is not known whether calcipotriene is excreted in human milk. Because many drugs 
are excreted in human milk, caution should be exercised when DOVONEX is administered to a nursing 
woman. 





Pediatric Use: Safety and effectiveness of DOVONEX in children have not been established. Because of 
@ higher ratio of skin surtace area to body mass, children are at greater risk than adults of systemic 
adverse effects when they are treated with topical medication. 


G triatric Use: Of the total number of patients in clinical studies of calcipotriene ointment, approximately 
12% were 65 or older, while approximately 4% were 75 and over. The results of an analysis of severity 
of skin-related adverse events showed a statistically significant difference for subjects over 65 years 
(more severe) compared to those under 65 years (less severe) 


ADVERSE REACTIONS: in controlled clinical trials, the most frequent adverse experiences reported for 
DOVONEX were burning, itching, and skin irritation, which occurred in approximately 10-15% of 
patients. Erythema, dry skin, peeling, rash, dermatitis, worsening of psoriasis including development of 
tacial/scalp psoriasis were reported in 1 to 10% of patients. Other experiences reported in less than 1% 
of patients included skin atrophy, hyperpigmentation, hypercalcemia, and folliculitis. 


OVERDOSAGE: Topically applied DOVONEX can be absorbed in sufficient amounts to produce systemic 
effects. Elevated serum calcium has been observed with excessive use of DOVONEX. 


DOSAGE AND ADMINISTRATION: Apply a thin layer of DOVONEX to the affected skin twice daily and 
Tub in gently and completely. The safety and efficacy of DOVONEX have been demonstrated in patients 
treated for eight weeks. 


HOW SUPPLIED: DOVONEX Ointment is available in 30 g, 60 9, and 100 g aluminum tubes. Store at 
controlled room temperature 15°-25°C (59°-77°F). Do not freeze 


CAUTION: Federal Law prohibits dispensing without a prescription. 
(©1995 Westwood-Squibb WSO-290298 








Yanomamo conflicts and wars are as 

understandable as our own. I have docu- 

mented the guile, political subtleties, 

kinship manipulation, status rivalries, 

politicking and such that are characteris- 

tic of the Yanomamo’s complex forms of 

mostly nonviolent mate competition. 

The fact that Yanomamo warriors are 

nearly naked and use bows and arrows 

does not make them barbaric. If invidi- 

ous distinctions are to be made, it is our 
wars that are barbaric, not theirs. 

Napoleon A. Chagnon 

Professor of Anthropology 

University of California 

at Santa Barbara 

Santa Barbara, California 


Baseball’s Class Act 


AT A TIME WHEN IT SEEMS THAT BASEBALL 
is no longer America’s favorite pastime 
and when sports heroes have few quali- 
ties to admire, Cal Ripken Jr. is a nation- 
al treasure [Sport, Sept. 11]. He is not 
only a record breaker but also a class act, 
role model and one of the few major 
league players possessing a true and 
unadulterated love for the game. He 
makes me proud to be a baseball fan. 
April Thomas 
Beaverton, Oregon 


NORMALLY I AM DISGUSTED WITH OVER- 
paid, whining professional sports fig- 
ures. I think America’s real heroes 





2 using pubescent models in sugges- 
“tive poses [PuBLIc EYE, Sept. 11)? 
Readers split about evenly on the 
_ issue. Certainly the ads didn’t bother 





“has crossed the line. And | applaud 
“him for doing so because that line 
Should not exist. Wake up! The 
forces of nature are nothing to be 
ashamed of.” Vito Sanzone of Bur- 
bank, California, however, was 
among those who objected to the ad 
campaign. “This ought to be a warn- 
ing to Klein that his marketing 
team’s creativity is about as bare as, 
well, those models,” wrote Sanzone. 























should be the doctors, nurses, social 
workers, law-enforcement officers and 
soldiers who usually work in obscurity 
and often put their lives at risk. However, 
after learning about Ripken’s integrity, 
steadfastness, humility and self-sacrifice, 
I have to take my hat off. He is just a 
downright great example to us all, and 
yes, a true American sports hero. 

Charles Poland 
Nacogdoches, Texas 






LOSE THE OVERPAID, ARROGANT JOCKS, 
figure out a way to clone Cal Ripken, and 
baseball will be great again. 

Kathy Harter 
Toluca Lake, California 


Superior Diversion 


GARRISON KEILLOR’S FASCINATING, 
tongue-in-cheek proposal for the state of 
Minnesota to exploit the waters of Lake 
Superior and export them to the Sunbelt 
(Essay, Sept. 11] would be much more 
credible if Superior’s waters were first 
diverted into Lake Wobegon. 
Robert H. Levin 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


I MUST POINT OUT A FEW THINGS TO THE 
man from Lake Wobegon. If anyone has 
a right to sell Lake Superior water, it’s 
Wisconsin, with just as good a claim on it 
as our sister state of Minnesota. We also 
have a nice long shoreline on another 
Great Lake, and when Minnesota is 
building time-shares, we'll be upending 
Lake Michigan to let the water run 
downhill through the Chicago River, not 
only providing more water for our thirsty 
Sunbelt neighbors but also improving 
Chicago's water quality. 
Sheila R. Whaley 
Lake Delton, Wisconsin 


KEILLOR’S FARCE IS TOO CLOSE TO REALI- 

ty. Let Lake Superior live unto itself, val- 

ued by us, its integrity a symbol for the 
world to ponder. 

T. Eben Hobbins 

Ashland, Wisconsin 


The Roots of Rock 


THE ROCK AND ROLL HALL OF FAME AND 
Museum is hanging its shingle out in 
Cleveland, Ohio, a place that had nothing 
to do with the birth, infancy and child- 
hood of the phenomenon called rock 
[MusIc, Sept. 4]. The music began way 
before radio, TV, albums, cassettes or 
CDs. From Clarksville, Mississippi, 
came the blues, a real, dynamic, burn- 
ing-for-the-truth-to-be-told music. This 
spirit moved swiftly from the delta to 
places like Memphis, Tennessee, and 













































AT 100 YEARS, OUR FAMILY 
RECIPE WAS CONSIDERED AGED. 
AT 200, IT'S AGELESS. 
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A lot of families have been 
around for 200 years. But not a 
lot of family recipes. And 
that’s what makes Jim Beam all 
the more rare today—a prod- 
uct that hasn't changed since 
1795, yet improves with age 
Just one sip is all the proof you 
need. For more ways to make 
this anniversary one 
for the ages, call 

1-800-4]IM-BEAM 
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Tupelo, Mississippi. Then history changed 
forever when a young man named Elvis 
took this raw, untainted music from his 
heart and shared it with the world. Ask 
Led Zeppelin, the Rolling Stones, ZZ 
Top or many others which individuals 
influenced them, and it becomes all too 
clear: B.B. King, John Lee Hooker, 
Robert Johnson, Little Milton. Rock ’n’ 
roll’s parents were the Mississippi Delta 
blues. But this music will keep on 
truckin’ and will grow—with or without a 
museum in Cleveland. 
Jerome Sheffield 
Aberdeen Lake, Mississippi 


Sisterhood in Beijing 


THE WESTERN MEDIA HAVE BEEN MORE 
interested in Beijing’s human rights pol- 
icy than in the substance of the confer- 
ence on women’s global issues 
(Women’s RiGuts, Sept. 18]. The rights 
of women are a part of all human rights. 
However, the emphasis should be on the 
issues facing women in general rather 
than on the situation in China. 
Gang Xu 
Athens, Ohio 


THE BEIJING CONFERENCE REVEALED 
just how naive some people are. If these 
ladies wanted to gather in order to have 
a free and open dialogue, why choose a 
place like China with its repressive, 
paranoid and irrelevant regime? 
Avik Gilboa 
Hollywood 


THERE WILL BE A REVOLUTION ONLY IF 
women from all walks of life get together 
and set the agenda for their future. 
Women should take charge and not wait. 
Shashank Garg 

Bangalore, India 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR should be addressed to Time 
Magazine Letters, Time and Life Building, Rockefeller Cen- 
ter, New York, N.Y. 10020, Our fax number is (212) 522-0601. 
Our E-mail address is Timeletter@aol.com. Correspondence 
should include the writer's full name, address and home tele- 
phone, and may be edited for purposes of clarity or space. 
Time is available both on America Online and on Time Warn- 
er’s Internet home page, Pathfinder: Attp://pathfinder.com. 
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Sarah knows a lot about diabetes She knows because S she has it. But she doesn't know thar Eli Lilly ang 


( ompany developed the medicine she takes every 


day. Or that we keep her doctor up-to-date abour the findings 


of health care professionals all over the world All who treat kids just like het Why should she? 


She's busy just being a seven-year-old. If the last 119 years have taught us anything, it is simply this: knowledge is 


powerful medicine So, while we continue our search F for innovative medicines, l illy 1s also proneering 


ways to use information technology to improve health care. We're collecting, analyzing, and sharing infor 


mation with thousands of health care providers All and patients. And we're leading the search for 


better, more affordable treatments, preventions, and cures—so people can live healrhier, more active lives. 


Meanwhile, for Sarah Lilly may be only the name on her medicine and that’s just fine with us 


KNOWLEDGE IS POWERFUL MEDICINI 
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Plug something new into 
a computer running Windows 95 
and it works right away. 


(any printer, CD-ROM drive, scanner, teaster, 
modem or other thing designed for Windows 95) 


= 
Micresoftt 
WHERE DO YOU WANT TO GO TODAY?™ 








etting there is easier if someone helps point the way. 


We’re Transamerica, the people in the Pyramid. We provide the security of life insurance to millions 


of families. We help people lead better lives with consumer loans, and help them plan for the future 





with annuities, mutual funds and retirement products. We believe in offering our customers real 


solutions to their financial needs, at reasonable prices. Because we want to try to do whatever 


we can to help make the road to financial security a little smoother. “TRANSAMERICA 
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NEVER HAD 


Now you can sleep the whole night 
without waking with heartburn. All it 
takes is one tiny Pepcid AC tablet. That's 
because Pepcid AC can prevent heartburn 
all night long. Something antacids 
can't claim. 

So when you know you're having 
a dinner that might cause heartburn, 
just take a Pepcid AC an hour before 
you eat. That way you get to sleep 
without waking in the middle of the 
night with heartburn. And Pepcid AC 
has no drug interaction warnings, so 
it can be taken with many frequently 
prescribed medications. 

Pepcid AC will have you eating like 
your old self, sleeping like you never 
even had heartburn. 





You can be heartburn fre 
with new Pepcid AC. ; 
The strongest, 
longest acid contro 


Acd control may riot cdimelate with symptom relief Usagi 
thnson & JohnsoneMerck 1995 
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Welfare Reform Passes 

By an overwhelming vote of 
87 to 12, the Senate approved 
the Republican-propelled 
plan to overhaul welfare—a 
sweeping about-face on 60 
years of social policy. The bill 
eliminates federal guarantees 
of assistance to the needy 
and relies instead on capped 
block grants, mostly to be ad- 
ministered as each state- 
house decides. President 
Clinton indicated he would 
sign the measure unless a 
House-Senate conference 
reinstates “extremist” provi- 
sions, such as banning aid to 
unwed teenage mothers, ear- 
lier adopted by the House. 
Dispirited liberal Democrats 
assailed the overhaul as a 
catastrophe for the nation’s 
poor and criticized the Presi- . 
dent for not rejecting the plan. : : “~ 


Health-Care Wars 

The House Commerce Com- 
mittee passed a Republican 
proposal that drastically re- 
vamps Medicaid, the health- 
care program for the poor, 
following the general G.o.P. 
prescription for welfare: no 
more federally guaranteed 
benefits; instead, lump-sum 
grants to the states to spend 
as they see fit. Senate Repub- = 
licans unveiled a similar SLEIGHT-OF-HAND ARTIST OF THE WEEK: AT& 
plan. But the G.o.P.’s decision breaking h npany into thi , 

to hold short and swift hear- 
ings on the $182 billion cost- 
savings plan—as well as on 


he eve ersial ELL nc SEE 
Cor Metical | =——INSIDE WASHINGT 0N=—— 
prompted a full-scale rebel- 


lion by Democrats, who held 
alternative “hearings” on the 
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Frequent-Flyer Alert: Leave Early, Travel Light 


lawn of the Capitol. The par- A fierce aerial dogfight is heating up between the airline industry and the FAA over 
ty leadership vowed to use plans to increase security for domestic flights. TIME has learned that the FAA received 
every stalling tactic at its dis- a secret CIA report warning the agency to prepare for possible terrorist attacks, par- 
posal to prevent the plans ticularly if Sheik Omar Abdul Rahman is convicted of the World Trade Center 
from being rammed through. bombing this autumn. Airlines may be ordered to take security to the higher levels 

already in place for international carriers. Among the more stringent measures: no 
The Ruby Ridge Probe baggage will be loaded unless the passenger who checked it in is boarding the plane. 
Former FBI Deputy Director But the Air Transport Association argues that the move will delay passengers racing 
Larry Potts, who has been for connecting flights and cost the airlines at least $2 billion to implement. 


suspended along with four 
other officials pending a 
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SURGEON GENERAL'S WARNING: Smoking 
Causes Lung Cancer, Heart Disease, 





Emphysema, And May Complicate Pregnancy. 















Get these 1995 Merit Awards 
- and more - FREE with pack UPCs. 
Call 1-800-884-5777 and the complete 
1995 Merit Awards Catalog is yours FREE. 
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SEES 


CHRONICLES 


WINNERS & LOSERS 


DANIEL BENZALI 
More girth, less hair 
than Dennis Franz, but 
Murder One makes 
him latest Bochco star 


NC-17 
The-little-rating-that- 
could takes a bow at 
the 1,388 theaters 
showing Showgirls 


HONG KONG 
DEMOCRATS 

They make a strong 
showing in elections 
for Legislative Council 
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The Price of Peace 


TYRANNOSAURUS 
Discovery of bones of 
the bigger, badder 
Giganotosaurus hexes 
the “rex” in T. rex 


BOB GUCCIONE 
His courtship of the 
Unabomber falters as 
he is one-upped by 
the Washington Post 


HONG KONG 
DEMOCRATS 
Beijing vows to cancel 
Council when China 
takes over, in 1997 


Assistant Secretary of State Richard Holbrooke, 
known in Washington as a world-class glory 
hound, has seen his media mentions soar as he 
hammers out a Balkan settlement 


Number of monthly mentions 
in the press so far this year: 


175 


70 76 57 71 48 90 
|. gfe aegae 
J F M A M p] | 


First Wives, But Never First Ladies Divorce may still be a liability 


in presidential politics, but it helps if the ex-spouse is quietly supportive and keeps a low 


They first spotted each other in 1948— | litical fortunes rose, his marriage suffered. 
in the cafeteria of an Army hospital where | 
Bob Dole was completing an excruciating | in, then 17, ate fewer than five dinners 
' together. One evening Dole approached 


39-month rehab after being 
badly wounded in Italy and | 
Phyllis Holden was working 
as an occupational therapist. 9 
They met at an Officer’s Club 
dance and married three 
months later. At law school, 
Bob would dictate to Phyllis 
during exams because he 
could not use his shattered 
right arm. She was by his side as he took the 
Kansas bar exam in 1952. 

Dole’s political career began in the state 
legislature. In 1960, during his successful 
run for Congress, Phyllis and his mother 
sewed saucy outfits for the Bobolinks, a.k.a. 


Dolls for Dole, a teenage pep squad that | 


performed at campaign stops. Butas his po- 








' 


In 1971 Bob, Phyllis and daughter Rob- 


> Phyllis and announced, “I want 
out.” They divorced in 1972. 

In 1973 Phyllis married Lon 
Buzick, a rancher of more mod- 
est political ambition, who was 
mayor of Sylvan Grove, Kansas, 
and G.0.P. chairman of Lincoln 
County. Whenever Dole visited 
the district, Phyllis and Lon sat 

on the platform with him to squelch snide 
comments from the audience. “I could have 
said some terrible things,” she told PEOPLE 
magazine in 1976, “but what purpose would 
it serve? I’m nota bitchy woman.” After Lon 
died, Phyllis married Ben Macey, a high 
school sweetheart, and moved to Topeka. 


' Next: The former Betty Robertson Wilson 
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Justice Department investi- 
gation, testified before the 
Senate panel probing the 
FBI's 1992 fatal standoff with 
white separatist Randy 
Weaver's family. Contradict- 
ing previous testimony by 
the on-scene FBI commander, 
Potts insisted he never ap- 
proved the agency’s contro- 
versial shoot-on-sight rules 
of engagement. 


An Even Grander Old Party 
Multimillionaire publisher 
Malcolm S. Forbes Jr. threw 
his hat into the crowded 1996 
G.O.P. presidential contest, 
running on a promise of low- 
er taxes, economic growth 
and fewer regulations. 


News on Demand 

On the recommendation of 
Attorney General Janet Reno 
and the FBI, and after weigh- 
ing the ethical questions for 
three months, the Washing- 
ton Post published the full 
35,000-word text of the Una- 
bomber’s manifesto urging 
revolution against the “in- 
dustrial-technological sys- 
tem.” The Post and the New 
York Times split the cost of 
the printing and said they 
acted “for public-safety rea- 
sons.” The Unabomber had 
threatened to resume his 
murderous mail-bomb cam- 
paign unless one of the two 
papers published the treatise 
by week’s end. 


A Deadly Wrong Turn 

Even for hardened Ange- 
lenos, the news was ghastly. 
A wrong turn down a gang- 
infested dead-end alley, 
known as Avenue of the As- 
sassins, cost the life of three- 
year-old Stephanie Kuhen. 
Gang members reportedly 
ambushed her family’s car 
and opened fire. At week’s 
end Los Angeles police had 
four suspects in custody. 


Simpson: The End in Sight 
After a year-long legal 
marathon, Judge Lance Ito 
finally delivered his instruc- 
tions to the O,]. Simpson 
jury. The judge told the pan- 
el that it could decide the 
legal fate of the football hero 














with regard to each of the 
two victims, Nicole Brown 
Simpson and Ron Goldman, 
in three possible ways: guilty 
of first-degree murder, guilty 
of second-degree murder 

or not guilty. The second- 
degree-murder option was a 
blow to the defense. Simpson 
told the judge out of the 
jury’s presence that though 
he “did not, could not and 
would not have committed 
the crime,” he was waiving 
his right to testify. Closing 
arguments begin this week. 


An AWACS Goes Down 

On a military training mis- 
sion, an AWACS radar plane 
crashed during takeoff from 


Alaska’s Elmendorf Air Force 


Base, killing all 24 people 
aboard. It was the first crash 
of an awacs plane, and the 


Air Force launched an imme- 


diate investigation. There 
was speculation that a flock 
of geese was sucked into an 
engine, igniting a fire. 


Serbs Retreat; Bombing Halts 
Apparently fulfilling their 
pledge to remove certain cat- 
egories of heavy weapons 
from a 12.5-mile exclusion 
zone around Sarajevo, the 
Bosnian Serbs won a re- 
prieve from NATO bombing. 
U.N. monitors said nearly 
250 mortars, artillery pieces 
and tanks were trucked 
away, loosening the Serb 
stranglehold on the Bosnian 
capital. However, the high- 
powered rifles of Serb 
snipers remained within 
deadly range. As he brought 
water to his wife and nine- 
month-old daughter, Haj- 
rudin Jusufovic was mur- 
dered, making him the 
besieged city’s 10,608th civil- 
ian casualty. And in the 


Bosnian town of Krasulje, the 


brutal past opened like a 
scream: a mass grave was: 
unearthed revealing 540 
bodies massacred in 1992. 


War and (Hope for) Peace 
More than 100,000 Bosnian 
Serbs sought refuge in the 
Serb stronghold of Banja 
Luka in northern Bosnia, 
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NY CHILD COULD TELL YOU WHAT I’M NoT 


IF I HAD 
4§ GO MiLLiON, 
T’D BE AN 
INDEPENDENT! # 
IN Lieu OF 
THAT... 


I’M A PRO-CHOICE, 
PRO-GUN-CONTROL, 
PRO-AFFIRMATIVE-ACTION, 
TO-THE-LEFT-OF-CLINTON- 
ON-WELFARE 


REPU BLICAN: 
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A DEMOCRAT, 
I TELL You! 


. HAVE TOBEA 


REPUBLICAN, 
BECAUSE GEORGE Busi 
iS MY FRIEND AND 
RONALD REAGAN GANE 
ME MY BiG BREAK! 





I TELL You! 


PUSH HARDER, 


fPire in THE 
BELLY OR FEVER, 
main THE eeaAb 











The Merrill Lynch Planning Difference 


YOUR COMPANY JUST RESTRUCTURED. 
THEY MADE YOU AN OFFER 
YOU COULDN’T REFUSE. 


HOW DO YOU PLAN TO RESTRUCTURE? 


You’re going to take early retirement. 

It’s a great opportunity but an equally great challenge. 
Your severance money may have to support your 
ongoing living costs as well as fund your new lifestyle 
demands. And you want to be sure you can meet your 
new financial demands without turning to your 40 1(k) 
and IRA assets—their tax-deferred status should be 
allowed to continue as long as possible. With the right 
financial tools from Merrill Lynch, you can start figur- 


ing out today how to make all your new ends meet. 


You’re going to find another job. 

Though the period between jobs will create some 
temporary cash flow demands, once you're working 
again you can use this severance pay to really focus on 
your longer-term financial plans. Maybe you'd like to 
supplement your retirement savings, cover college 
expenses or just follow a dream. But no matter which 
goals you choose to pursue, each choice requires a dis- 
tinct investment strategy. And a Merrill Lynch Financial 


Consultant can help you put those strategies to work. 


You're going to start your own business. 
You always wanted to be your own boss and now you 
have the opportunity. But getting a business off the 
ground might mean buying equipment, retaining consul- 
tants, conducting market research, and a host of other 
costs. So how can you put the money from your former 
company to work in your new one? Do you invest it as 
equity or lend it to your new business? It’s hard to get 
started without seriously jeopardizing your lifestyle. But 


you can, with proper financial planning. 


Investing a large sum of money is one of the most 
important personal financial challenges you'll ever face. 
To help you meet that challenge, a Merrill Lynch 
Financial Consultant will work closely with you to tailor a 
comprehensive financial plan to meet your unique needs. 
And we offer more ways to make that plan work than any- 
one else. For more information, contact a Merrill Lynch 


Financial Consultant or call 1-800-MERRILL, ext. 9582. 
The difference is planning. 


The difference is Merrill Lynch. 


(Os Merrill Lynch 


A tradition of trust. 





v A new class of antibiotics 
called oxazolidinones may be 
able to fight bacteria that are fast 
becoming resistant to today’s 
drugs. The compounds, which 
won't be on the market for years, 

appear effective against pneu- J 
monia and surgical infections. 

Vv There’s more evidence that coronary 
patients can avoid the knife. Using a PET 
scan to view arteries, researchers found 
that blood flow to the heart improved in 
patients who exercised and stuck to a vege- 
tarian low-fat diet; it deteriorated in most 
patients who did not modify their behavior. 
V An FDA advisory panel said the agency 
should approve a drug for Lou Gehrig's 
disease. Sufferers live an average of three 
to five years with the disease; the drug, rilu- 
zole, can prolong life three months. 





¥ Kids on board? Consider this: 
a report shows that 3 out of 4 
child safety-seat models have 
been recalled over the past five 
years. Half the recalls involved 
serious problems, such as latch- 
es that broke and buckles that 
opened during crash tests. 


V Genital herpes sufferers can transmit 
the disease even when the tiny sores are not 
visible, according to a study of 110 women. 
People who are symptomatic more than 
five times a year run the greatest risk of 
spreading the virus. The researchers’ sug- 
gestion: use condoms. 

v Pregnant women who stand for long 
hours or work in stressful jobs with irregu- 
lar schedules face a 70% greater risk of de- 
livering premature, underweight babies, a 
study shows. 


Sources —-GO00: intersowece Conference on Atheucrotal Agents and Chemotherapy: Journa af the Amencan Medical Associahon 
BAD USA Today: New Engtand Journal of Mediewe: Amencan Journal af Obstetncs and Gmecology 


TAKING OFF THE GLOVES 


44As Governor of California, Pete Wilson has 
presided over a lot of natural disasters. Why should 
his presidential campaign be any different? 77 





liceetits Rhode Island: Student in rm 
public school system were sent home an 
hour into the first day of classes when a 
strike was called by the Teachers Associa- 
tion of Newport. 


Washington, D.C.: Harrison elementary 
failed to open when teachers refused to 
enter the school until lead contamination 
was removed from all floors. Students 
were sent to a local church. 


Virginia Beach, Virginia: Classes at 
Princess Anne high school began a week 
late, after the main building was de- 
stroyed by an 
arsonist. Students 
are currently is ”. ao 
attending classes ~~ 

in a vacant shop- 
ping mall. 














—NELSON WARFIELD, SPOKESMAN, DOLE FOR PRESIDENT 
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Pasco County, Florida: Denham Oaks 
elementary school may have to wait until 
close to Thanksgiving to open because of 
a dispute over who should provide water 
and sewerage service to the school—the 
Pasco County utilities department or the 
private Mad Hatter Utilities. Denham 
Oaks students are attending a nearby 
school, now forced into double sessions. 


Bourne, Massachusetts: The opening of 
= E. Campbell elementary school 
was delayed indefinitely after 
the Environmental Protection 
Agency found that the soil 
around the school had high 
>) concentrations of 
dieldren, a possi- 
EF bly carcinogenic 


insecticide. 
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pushing ahead of Croat and 
Bosnian forces, who pledged 
not to move against the city. 
The Croatian army suffered 
heavy casualties and began 
pulling back after being 
bombed and strafed by Bos- 
nian Serb aircraft. The air 
strikes violated NATO's “no- 
fly” zone, but NATO was un- 
able to scramble fighters in 
time to stop them. The Croat- 
Muslim offensive has re- 
duced the Serbs’ holdings in 
Bosnia from 65% of the coun- 
try to roughly 50%. Diplo- 
mats feared that further 
Croat-Bosnian gains might 
disrupt plans for dividing the 
country in a peace settle- 
ment. The foreign ministers 
of the warring parties— 
Croats, Bosnians and Serbs— 


| agreed to meet this week in 


New York City to begin those 
talks. 


Peace Talks in Taba 

After a week of bruising, 
round-the-clock negotiations 
in the Egyptian resort of 
Taba, Israeli Foreign Minis- 
ter Shimon Peres and P.L.o. 
Chairman Yasser Arafat final- 
ly reached agreement on ex- 
pansion of Palestinian self- 
rule in the West Bank. Under 
the emerging plan, seven 
West Bank towns would 
transfer from Israeli to Pales- 
tinian control in anticipation 
of next year’s Palestinian 
elections. Prime Minister 
Yitzhak Rabin was hoping for 
quick Cabinet approval and a 
White House signing this 
week. 


U.S. Servicemen in Child Rape 
Three Americans are being 
held on suspicion of kidnap- 
ping and raping a 12-year-old 
girl in Okinawa, bringing to a 
boil the residents’ long- 


| simmering resentment of the 


U.S. military presence on 
the Japanese island. U.S. 
Ambassador Walter Mondale 


| and Lieut. General Richard 


Myers, the top U.S. officer in 
Japan, apologized for the at- 
tack. Two Marines—Rodrico 
Harp, 21, and Kendrick 
Ledet, 20—and Navy seaman 
Marcus Gill, 22, are allegedly 
involved. 














Bitter Winds 

Hurricane Ismael killed at 
least 91 people in Mexico's 
Gulf of California, many of 
them fishermen caught by 
surprise when the hurricane 
roared in several hours earli- 
er than expected. In the U.S. 
Virgin Islands and on the 
Puerto Rican island of Cule- 
bra, Hurricane Marilyn 
killed at least nine people 
and caused massive property 
damage. 


Bigger Is Better? 

Take The Bridges of Madi- 
son County (Warner Books) 
and the Red Hot Chili Pep- 
pers (Warner Music), add a 
Bugs Bunny (Looney Tunes 
star), a Larry King (CNN) 
and a Greg Maddux (Atlanta 
Braves pitching ace), and 
you begin to see the scope of 
the long-awaited Time 
Warner/Turner Broadcast- 
ing deal. Negotiations were 
tortuous, and Time Warner's 
debt will grow to more than 
$19 billion. But the two 
moguls in charge, Time 
Warner's Gerald Levin and 
TBs’s Ted Turner, were up- 
beat. “This is far and away 
the dream deal,” said Levin. 
“We share a common vision 
for the future,” said Turner. 


Small Is Beautiful? 

Bucking the merger trend, 
AT&T announced it was 
breaking up into three divi- 
sions: AT&T proper for long- 
distance and communica- 
tions services; another 
division for manufacturing 
equipment; and a third for 
computers. Wall Street ap- 
proved: by week’s end the 
share price had jumped 5% 
points, to $63.37. 


SCIENCE 
Move Over, T-Rex 
Fossils found in Argentina by 
an auto mechanic reveal 
what may be the biggest 
meat-eating dinosaur known. 
The beast, which probably 
roamed 100 million years 
ago, was 41 ft. to 43 ft. long 
and weighed six to eight tons. 
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SETTLEMENT ACCEPTED. By HUGO PRINCZ, 
72, Holocaust survivor; after his 40-year 
pursuit of compensation from the German 
government for 3% years spent at Maidanek 
and Auschwitz; in Washington. The settle- 
ment means $2.1 million for Princz and 
10 other Americans denied reparations be- 
cause of technicalities in German law. 


GUILTY. GEORGE LINDEMANN, 31, scion of a 
cellular-phone empire; of having his under- 
performing show horse Charisma electro- 
cuted in order to get $250,000 in insurance 
money; in Chicago. He is one of 23 upscale 
equestrians indicted in a fraud scheme. 


SENTENCED. NINA SIMONE, 62, singer; to 
a two-month suspended sentence and a 
$5,000 fine for causing and fleeing a 1993 
auto accident that injured two young mo- 
torcyclists; in Aix-en-Provence, France. 


DIED. RUDY PERPICH, 67, Governor of Min- 
nesota, 1977-79, 1983-91; from colon can- 





55 YEARS AGO 








Show Girls Back Then 


Redheaded Margie (“Poor Man’s Garbo”) Hart is a strip- 
teaser who plays Manhattan’s theatres and the Midwest bur- 
lesque houses. This week she gave Major General William N. 
Haskell, commander of the 27th Division, New York Nation- 
al Guard, a shock ... 50 autographed copies of Margie’s “most 
vivacious” photograph, with the promise of 4,550 more ... 
Said Margie: “A little romance and sentiment help to while 


away a man’s lonely hours ... 





REDENBACHER IN 1987 


IN TIME 


I do hope the generals won't give 
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cer; in Minneapolis. His record 10 years in 
office mixed a knack for making headlines 
(with notions such as selling the Governor's 
mansion) with a yen for making history: 
the nation’s largest mall, a state arts high 
school, unprecedented opportunities for 
women and minorities in government. 


DIED. WALTER HAAS, 79, heir of jeans mak- 
er Levi Strauss, beloved by Oaklanders for 
acquiring the A’s in 1980 to keep the base- 
ball team on home turf; in San Francisco. 


DIED. ORVILLE REDENBACHER, 88, popcorn 
potentate; in Coronado, California. His 
persona on TV spots made him an icon of, 
well, pure corn: the crisp bow tie, the Alfal- 
fa-style hair, the good-natured geekiness. 
But beneath this hayseed hucksterism, 
Orville Redenbacher was the Luther Bur- 
bank of popcorn. The decades he devoted to 
the staple food of double features produced 
a gourmet hybrid that exploded to twice the 
size and twice the sales of its competitors. 


Cover: Defense 
Commissioner 
William S. Knudsen 
of General Motors 


my picture to married men. I don’t want anybody to get the wrong idea.” Asked 
West Pointer Haskell: “Who is Margie Hart?” Someone told him. Across the 


package he scrawled “Refused,” ordered the photos returned 


Oct. 7, 1940 





—By Janice M. Horowitz, Lina Lofaro, Michael Quinn, Jeffery C. Rubin, Alain L. Sanders and Sidney Urquhart 
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BUSINESS 





TOO BIG 


OR NOT 100 BIG? 








A merger and a divestiture stir the debate over the right size of all things 


By HOWARD CHUA-EOAN 


HE CHINESE, WHO HAVE SEEN THEIR SHARE OF HISTOR- 
ical cycles, say there is a visible momentum governing 





human affairs. Their epic novel Three Kingdoms begins 
by declaring that empires rise and then fall into chaotic 
fragments; but from those many small kingdoms, pow- 


ers coalesce to form new empires to restore order to the 
| it comes to running a conglomerate, is bigger better? Or is less 


cosmos. A grandiloquent way of saying, Some- 
times you’re up, sometimes you’re down, sometimes 
you're big, sometimes you're small. For 








those who believe in such chronic convulsions, the business world 


| last week provided the spectacle of two cycles reaching opposite 


apogees at once, of simultaneous expansion and fragmentation. 
But here is the twist on the ancient adage: one corporation divides 
the better to thrive; two companies, meanwhile, join for aston- 
ishing cash flow—but in so doing step into new uncertainties. 
“I'm tired of being little all the time,” Ted Turner crowed last 
week. “I want to see what it’s like to be big for a while.” But when 


more? Americans could be forgiven if they were confused by 
last week’s economics lesson. First they witnessed the 









three-way breakup of AT&T, and then, just 48 hours later, the re- 
birth of Time Warner as the world’s largest media company with 
its agreement to buy Turner Broadcasting. To the old but contin- 
uing question, “What's happening to the big old phone company I 
grew up with?” is added, “Will I now get all my news and enter- 
tainment from only a couple of media behemoths?” And both are 
thrown into the debate over proportions and perspectives. When 
is an organization too big for the good of its members, its cus- 
tomers, its citizens? And does the loss of human scale have a lot to 
do with America’s crisis of confidence about its institutions? 
“Big” and “small” may be elementary concepts, but defining 
them can be complex and contentious. Thus, is a company down- 
sizing or rightsizing when it lays off employees? America’s two- 
party system is decrepit, but what kind of chaos would a third and 
fourth party bring? The Federal Government is too big, but if it de- 
volves its responsibilities to the states, local governments may not 
be big enough to take up the burden. The questions devolve to 
everyday life: I owe too much money, but if I didn’t, I'd never live 
anything close to the American Dream, which only seems to clut- 
ter itself up with a wider range of requirements each day. 
American business has been dreaming big dreams for the past 
several years. Acquisitors from Disney to Chemical Bank contin- 





ue to gobble up firm after firm. So far this year, there have been | 


more than $270 billion worth of such expansions. Yet the corpo- 
rate divorce rate runs high, as companies spin off partners they 
once bought with great fanfare. In fact, Wall Street investors are 
scouting bargains among once acquisitive companies that are now 
dubbed “tangerines” because they seem ripe to be taken apart in 
segments. Meanwhile, the celebrated corporate restructurings of 
the past decade may be most remembered for the resulting layoffs 
by the thousands as employees were spat out like fruit seeds. 


Can both strategies—to engulf and to disgorge—actually be rec- | 


onciled in today’s business world? Richard D’Aveni, a professor of 
corporate strategy at Dartmouth’s Amos Tuck School of Business, 
sees plenty of room for deals along the lines of both the Time Warn- 
er merger and the AT&T breakup. (Businessman Donald Perkins and 


former U.S. Trade Representative Carla Hills sit on both boards, 
which voted for conflicting goals.) D’Aveni discerns an intrinsic cy- 
cle: poorly conceived mergers turning into spin-offs. The aim is to 
dominate a market, as Microsoft rules software, Delta dominates the 
Atlanta airport and Chrysler is the king of minivans. A likely lesson: 
if sprawl and diversity get in the way of market dominance, break up 
the company. A likely corollary: if all that stands between you and 
market dominance is a rival, buy up the competition. Such bold 
moves impress Wall Street. Such bold moves impress Wall Street. 

Will whole industries then be dominated by single overlords and 
smaller niches ruled by barons who brook no competition? Perhaps 
not. Arrogance will alienate. The alleged philosophy for the agribusi- 
ness giant Archer Daniels Midland, uttered on tape by the chair- 
man’s son, was supposedly, “The competitor is our friend, and the 
customer is our enemy.” Such attitudes will not trickle down well. 

In fact, tolerance for the expansive visions of business may be 
coming to an end. According to the Sept. 8 issue of the American 
Political Report, published by trend spotter Kevin Phillips, there 
have been four probusiness cycles in the U.S. since 1850: the 
post-Civil War “Gilded Age” ending in the 1880s; the Roaring 
Twenties; the post-World War II expansion from 1950 to the mid- 
"60s; and the current cycle, which began in the late "70s and has 
seen the merger mania of the 80s extend into the present. All pre- 
vious cycles lasted about 12 to 20 years and ended in periods of 
heavy regulation. There are now signs, says the Report, that-= 
“strategic overreaching is already provoking a new countertide.” 
Among the symptoms: public opinion worried about the ruling* 
party in Congress favoring business and the rich; and popular out-? 
cry against the influence of corporate and industry lobbyists in 
Washington. Herewith a variation on the ancient cycle: corporate z 
empires rise and fall, and sometimes the government intervenes. 2 

Until then, of course, the captains and the kings will exult. 2 
Said Turner, now the biggest individual shareholder in the? 
world’s largest media company: “You know, it’s just a chance to? 
see the world from a different place. Instead of from the base- 3 
ment, from the penthouse.” Reported by Tom Curry/New York = 














HANDS ACROSS THE 


The inside story of how media titans overcame competitors and egos to create a 








By JOHN GREENWALD and JOHN MOODY 


HE PRIZE UP FOR GRABS, TED 
lurner’s cable empire, was so 
enviable that two of 





America’s 
most fearsome bosses tried to 
make pre-emptive bids for it. 
Both made their proposals in se- 
cret. First came General Elec- 
tric’s Jack Welch, who pitched a 

dramatic cost-cutting plan. Then, at almost 

the last minute, came Fox chief Rupert 

Murdoch, who offered Turner the chance 

to write his own ticket. 

The courting finally produced a winner 
last week when the most ardent suitor, 
Time Warner, prevailed after five weeks of 
dealmaking. But not before two simultane- 
ous and highly contentious board meetings 
took place in New York City, one at Time 
Warner headquarters, the other at Turn- 
er’s law firm, each ending quite different- 
ly—one in shouts, the other in murmurs. 
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The board of Time Warner convened 
on the 29th floor of the company’s head- 
quarters in Rockefeller Center, attended 
not only by the directors but, according to 
board member Henry Luce III, by “un- 
countable lawyers and investment bank- 
ers” as well. Chairman Gerald Levin, says 
Luce, “very much was taking the initiative 
There were many questions, incredibly 
difficult technical points.” He admits, “It 
wasn't clear, at least to me, at the beginning 
of the meeting that the 
would be approved.” 

The director asking the tough 
questions was Donald Perkins, for- 
mer chairman of the Jewel food 
store company, who insisted that 
outside directors hire their own 
lawyer to help protect them 
potential §share- 
holder lawsuits. That irri- 
tated Levin, who seemed 
to feel that the outside di- 


transaction 


against 
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CLASP HANDS, HERE COMES TED: 
After a long mating dance, Turner 
and Levin clinch their marriage 


rectors were exhaustively scrutinizing his 
presentation of the facts, according to a 
board The biggest issue for 
Perkins was the uncertain influence of ca- 
ble king John Malone, whose 21% holding 
in Turner Broadcasting would be convert- 
ed via a complex structure to a nearly 9% 
stake in Time Warner. The discussions 
went on 


member 

















CABLE 


$20 billion giant 


In 1989 Time merged 
with Warner 
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Communications Time Inc. 
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Time Warner = FREE 
and Turner onnue 
$18.7 billion © mm! 


over three days, at times breaking into sep- 
arate groups of inside and independent di- 
rectors to discuss the minutiae of power 
and control. At the end, all 15 directors 
murmured either “aye” or “yes.” Then, 
with little ceremony, they adjourned. Says 
Luce: “We had nothing further to say to 
each other.” 

The Turner Broadcasting board meet- 
ing, across town in the offices of the com- 
pany’s law firm, Skadden, Arps, Slate, 
Meagher & Flom, was anything but calm. 


“It was full of drama,” says Robert Shaye, | 


chairman of New Line Cinema and a 
member of the board. “The kind of stuff,” 
he adds, “that good boardroom TV movies 
are made of.” At one point, Brian Roberts 
of Comcast Corp. and Timothy Neher of 
Continental Cablevision, both directors of 
Turner with stakes in the company, walked 
out of the talks because they felt they did- 
n't have the leverage to get the same kind 
of concessions in the deal as their competi- 





tor Malone. “After a lot of soul searching 
and caucusing, they determined that they 


7 


were too conflicted to actually take part,” 
says one of their colleagues. No, it was not 
true that they stormed out, says an execu- 
tive who watched their departure, “but 
they weren’t wasting any time in leaving.” 

At more than one point, Ted Turner 
made impassioned pleas to his board to 
keep the faith and vote positively on the 
deal. As the talks dragged on into Thursday 
night, gourmet Chinese food was served. 
But by 9 p.m. the directors needed a break. 
Reconvening at 7 a.m. on Friday, they fi- 
nally moved to a vote after 8 a.m., little 
more than an hour before Wall Street 
opened for business. By a vote of 6 to 0 
(nine abstained) the deal was approved. 
TBS would allow itself to be purchased by 
Time Warner. At that, Turner jumped up 
from his chair and exchanged high-fives 
with several directors, and the boardroom 
broke into spontaneous applause. 

Once the news spread, so did a lot of 
other people. When the acquisition is com- 
plete, Time Warner will regain its rank as 
the world’s largest media company, ahead 
of the newly combined Walt Disney and 
Capital Cities/aBc. “This is far and away 
the dream deal,” boasts Levin, who called 
the merger with Turner “a sublime combi- 
nation.” The deal brings together a vast 
collection of brand names in Time Warn- 
er’s movie, music and publishing divisions 
(including TiME magazine) and Turner's 
cable and TV news operations. 

But the enterprise is fraught with peril. 
While the combined company will possess 
a legendary treasure trove, it also must deal 
with several crowned heads and prince- 
lings whose egos and territorial rights must 
be either respected or dealt with before 
they can cause trouble. The very size of the 
venture is likely to focus the regulatory eye 
of government on the transaction. And 
many wonder whether the growth Levin 
and Turner promised from the com- 
bined companies’ assets can really be 
achieved. 

The first immediate product of 
the merger was the spectacle of the 
irrepressible Turner at 
play on a larger, more 
conservative stage. 
Standing in the 
glare of TV lights, he 
conceded that the 
price of Time Warner 
stock had been languishing. 
“Just because you're flat for a 
while doesn’t mean that you 
can’t take off,” he retorted. “I 
mean, look at the shuttle pro- 
gram. Every now and then one 
blows up. But they keep on 
going, Bubba. We might 
have a bad year or two. But 
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overall it’s going to be up and away, like 
Superman.” 

The obstacles will require some 
bounding over. Levin has incurred the le- 
gal wrath of financial partner U S West. 
The Colorado-based Baby Bell, which 
owns a 25.5% stake in Time Warner's film 
and cable holdings, filed a lawsuit in 
Delaware chancery court last week to 
block the merger. The phone company, 
which paid $2.5 billion for its partnership 
interest in 1993, has for months been in 
stalled talks with Time Warner, which 
wants to restructure the terms in order to 
split the cable from the content companies. 
U S West claims it has veto power over the 
merger with Turner, a position that Levin 
dismissed last week as groundless. In a 
flash of irritation, the Time Warner chair- 
man declared, “Like the weather in Den- 
ver, the negotiations [with U S West] have 
gotten a little frosty.” 

Other potential opponents include 
Washington regulators. Consumers Union 
said it would ask federal regulators to re- 
view the deal because it could raise cable 
prices and restrict programming. Officials 
at the Justice Department and Federal 
Communications Commission are likely to 
scrutinize Malone’s stake in Time Warner; 
as president of Tele-Communications Inc., 
he already controls the No. 1 operator of 
cable TV systems in the country; Time 
Warner’s cable unit ranks as No. 2. 

And then there are the internal power 
struggles. A concerned director says the in- 
ternecine bickering at Time Warner is al- 
ready turning the company into “a case of 
trophies without a team on the field.” The = 
executive most dislocated by the emerging § 
new power structure is Michael Fuchs, the = 
head of HBO and Warner Music, who is ? 
credited with helping defuse the furor over 3 
gangsta-rap lyrics that besieged the com- = 
pany earlier this year. Last week Levin in- * 
dicated that Turner, who will become : 
Time Warner's vice chairman, will also = 


assume responsibility for overseeing HBO. * 

Levin, who has eschewed the old buzz < 
word “synergy” for a new one, “team- = 
work,” also indicated that he would have = 






















no patience for prima donnas. And Fuchs 


had been acting like one lately, leaking to | 


the press his unhappiness with any poten- 
tial loss of turf in the new company. Fuchs’ 
public petulance during the negotiation of 
the deal became such a problem that Levin 
took him to lunch during the week after 
Labor Day and told Fuchs to start talking 


the company line or get out. At a separate | 


meeting with board members, Levin told 
them that if the Turner merger had not 
been the main topic on the agenda this 
week, he would have wanted to discuss 
with them what to do about Fuchs. 

To make the merger work, Levin says 
he has adopted a new management philos- 
ophy that he hopes will bring greater coop- 
eration among the princes of his realm. 
Says he: “With Time and Warner, I thought 
we'd get more mileage out of running busi- 
nesses separately. But with the Turner 
transaction, things have changed dramati- 
cally. We'll make things happen together. 
Ted didn’t win the America’s Cup without 
being a team player.” Turner, whose per- 
sonal fortune is estimated at $1.7 billion, 
will be handsomely rewarded by his new 
employer. In addition to receiving options 
for 1 million shares of Time Warner stock 
when the deal closes, he will receive the 
same base pay as Levin gets, plus an 
amount equal to 90% of the chairman’s an- 
nual bonus. (Levin earned $1.05 million in 
salary and $4 million as a bonus last year.) 

Levin’s relationship with Captain Out- 
rageous has improved since 1985. At that 
time, Turner's grab for the MGM film li- 
brary left him desperately short of cash. To 
the rescue rode Malone’s TCI and Time 
Inc. (which later merged with Warner to 
form the current company). The stakes 
Turner gave them in return for the bailout, 
however—18% for Time Warner and 21% 
for TCI—left him beholden to the compa- 
nies and unable to make major moves 
without their consent. When Levin vetoed 
a Turner plan to acquire NBC last year, 
Turner publicly complained that Time 
Warner's treatment of him was the equiva- 
lent of female genital mutilation. 

Nevertheless, both Time Warner and 
Turner have talked intermittently for years 
about a closer alliance that would bring to- 
gether such brand names as HBO and CNN. 
In an interview last week, Turner disclosed 
that he himself had initiated merger talks 
with Levin several years ago, only to have 
them spurned. “I do it every five years,” 
Turner said. “I take him the proposal to 
merge, but he wasn’t interested then.” Re- 
sponds Levin: “Circumstances were dif- 
ferent, and philosophically we were differ- 
ent.” Levin even considered selling some or 
all of Time Warner’s interest in Turner 
Broadcasting to help pay down Time War- 
ner’s $15 billion in debt. Levin wanted 
between $1.8 billion and $2 billion for the 





STAR TURNERS: The TBS 
includes CNN talk-show host Larry King 


BIG-TIME WARNER: Among Levin's 
longtime assets is the Batman franchise 


stake, but when Turner and Malone pro- 
posed a smaller amount that did not satisfy 
Levin, a frustrated Turner resorted to 
goading Levin about the prospect of CNN’s 
falling into the hands of a powerful com- 
petitor. “Don’t you care where CNN goes?” 
he is said to have asked. 

Late last summer, the threat was be- 
coming real. GE chairman Welch met with 
Turner at Atlanta’s Ritz Carlton Buckhead 
Hotel to propose a deal. He laid out his pro- 
posal for buying TBs and concentrated his 
pitch on the combination of NBC with CNN. 


Welch predicted consolidation would save | 
the companies $200 million, in part by | 


laying off hundreds of people. Turner told 
colleagues he hated the idea, largely be- 
cause shrinkage and layoffs are against his 
nature. 

At about the same time, Levin was de- 
ciding that the stake in Turner Broadcast- 
ing was too precious to part with and that 
what he really wanted was Turner’s whole 
company. Levin popped the question on 
Aug. 19 after inviting himself and his wife 
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Barbara to lunch at Turner and Jane Fon- 
da’s Montana ranch, saying only that he 
had a proposition to discuss. “Once he told 
me what he had in mind,” Turner remem- 
bers, “I was shocked, and it took a while to 
sink in, but basically it didn’t take me long. 
I accepted on the spot.” Adds Levin: 
“When he gave me a hug, I knew things 
were going to be different around here.” 

Levin's opening gambit led to five 
weeks of shuttle diplomacy involving 
Turner and Malone. “What took time was 
the technical requirements to unravel old 
agreements and put a new one in place,” 
Levin says. News reports portrayed Ma- 
lone as stringing out the deal with endless 
demands. The TCI chairman dismisses 
those stories as “bullshit.” The days and 
weeks stretched out, he says, only because 
all sides were consumed with the hum- 
drum intricacies of meshing operations, 
not because of any real sore points. 


N THE MIDST OF ALL THIS, A MEDIA 
mogul was feeling left out. Turner 
told friends that News Corp. chair- 
man Rupert Murdoch sent an offer 
to Turner through Michael Milken, 
the former junk-bond king and con- 
victed felon. Murdoch’s proposal 
was that Turner and Murdoch would 
merge and share power. Turner would 
keep control of all rss enterprises and take 
control of Fox TV and the Fox studio. Mur- 
doch would run all his print-journalism 
properties and other chunks of his empire. 
The price at least matched Time Warner's 
offer, and when Turner resisted, Murdoch 
told him to name his own conditions. Turn- 
er finally turned down the offer because of 
Murdoch’s mania for control. Given Mur- 
doch’s nature, says a source close to the ne- 
gotiations, “[Ted] thought he would be 
swallowed whole.” (Through a spokesman, 
Murdoch denies he made such an offer via 
Milken but acknowledges telling Malone, 
“If the deal falls through, I’m in the 
wings.”) 

Yet it was Malone who created the 
most anxiety among Time Warner board 
members, primarily because of the idea 
that he might try to launch a takeover at- 
tempt from within by teaming up with 
Turner and another major stockholder, 
Edgar Bronfman Jr. of Seagram, who will 
control about 8% of the merged company. 
But Levin reassured the directors, at one 
point comparing Malone with Warren 
Buffett, the billionaire investor whose 
huge holdings of companies such as the 
Washington Post have made them raider 
proof. By the time the deal was done, di- 
rectors seemed more sanguine about 
Malone’s role. Says director J. Richard 
Munro, a former Time Inc. CEO: “I hope 
John will not be a passive investor. In an 
industry of very smart folks, he’s proved 
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himself to be the smartest. Over the past 
20 years, he has more than often beaten 
us to the punch and done things we wish 
we had done. On top of that, he’s a very 
decent guy.” 

In the six to nine months it may take to 
complete the deal, Time Warner will face 
the difficult task of structuring its parts so 
that they work together. There was some 
initial nervousness about redundancies 
and possible job losses. But Levin indi- 
cated that cost cutting was not his primary 
objective, arguing that the merger will in- 
stead speed the growth of all of Time War- 
ner’s businesses. 

One of the most tantalizing prospects 
involves meshing the online capabilities 
of Time Warner and Turner. Another is 
the pooling of already dominant brands. 
In cartoons, for example, Turner's library 
of The Flintstones programs and other 
Hanna-Barbera hits can run alongside 
Time Warner's Bugs Bunny 
and Friends on Turner's 
24-hour Cartoon Network. 
Also united will be Turner's 
library of more than 3,000 
films (including Casablan- 
ca and Gone With the Wind) 
with Time Warner's stable 
of 3,000—all of which can 
be shown on the Turner 
channels. 

And then there are the 
Time Warner stockholders. 
Shares of Time Warner have 
dropped some 6% since 
the merger talks became 
known, as investors worried 
that the 178 million shares 
that Time Warner plans to 
issue for Turner Broadcasting will dilute 
the value of their holdings. But because the 
merger will bring Time Warner $2.8 bil- 
lion in new revenues and $600 million in 
fresh cash flow, some analysts view the 
deal as a net plus and expect the new com- 
pany’s ratio of debt to cash flow to improve. 
That view seemed to prevail on Wall 
Street, where Time Warner closed % high- 
er last Friday, at $40%, after the merger was 
announced. 

One shareholder who expresses little 
worry is Malone; he insists the benefits of 
the merger could push the price of Time 
Warner to $80 a share. He claims to be 
patient about that, though skeptics think he 


could become restless and demanding | 


if the trend does not materialize. Turner 
last week was entertaining no such second 


thoughts. “Now I’m Ted Time Warner,” he | 


declared. “Hey, let’s get the cash flow up, 
the stock price up, and live together happily 
ever after.” Wall Street, however, will have 
the final word. —Reported by 
Suneel Ratan/Washington, Barbara Rudolph/New 
York and Richard Woodbury/Denver 

















The Third Man: John Malone 


By ERIC POOLEY 


OHN MALONE HATES IT THAT SOME PEOPLE THINK OF HIM AS A BOARD- 

room bandit. The country’s most powerful cable operator—whose 21% stake 

in Turner Broadcasting gave him potential veto power over last week’s big 

merger—has been variously described as Darth Vader, Andrew Carnegie 
and Genghis Khan. Such comparisons, says Malone, have him all wrong. He’s 
shocked, shocked by reports that he held up the merger—first by insisting that 
Time Warner do away with its “poison pill” takeover defense, then by demanding 
seats on the board—until he had squeezed all the juice he could from the deal. “The 
speculation is laughable,” he says. Malone still came up with a great package: He'll 
swap TBs stock for Time Warner stock (his share of the total: about 9%) at a higher 
exchange rate than most other investors and sign a new “carriage agreement” with 
Time Warner that locks in discount programming for his cable system through 2015. 

Malone a treacherous negotiator? Don’t be silly, he says. Equally ridiculous, 
he adds, is the idea that he plans to make trouble for Levin down the road—even, 
as some lurid scenarists would have it, helping Ted Turner move against Levin 
to wrest control of the company. “I know Ted very 
well,” Malone says. “His life-style is such that he 
doesn’t want to be in there running anything. Jerry 
is king. We're giving him the power to be a really 
strong CEO.” Because Malone controls a huge cable 
system, Fcc rules bar him from controlling more 
than 5% of the voting stock of another system— 
Time Warner's. (The rule has been struck down in 
one court, but Malone is abiding by it anyway). In 
a move some analysts consider the most dramatic 
part of the deal, he gave control of his shares to 
Levin. Malone says this will help Levin enforce his 
will over the fractious Time Warner family. “It was 
a little like old England, when the king was a titu- 
lar head and the barons could topple him whenev- 
er they wanted,” Malone says. “By strengthening 
the king, you get a more orderly arrangement. Jer- 
ry has our votes. I think you'll be amazed at how 
much better Time Warner works.” 


XANO-3MO7 ASu4ssar 


peas dered Was this a vote of confidence or something 
paws son thee dad j darker? “What John Malone giveth, John Malone 


can taketh away,” says Porter Bibb, a media- 

investment banker at Ladenburg, Thalmann who has been a frequent critic of 
Levin’s. Bibb believes that Malone saw the merger as an avenue to power. “Levin 
is now a puppet on Malone’s strings. Malone is never going to be CEO of Time 
Warner. He'll probably never sit on the board. But he wanted to control Levin, 
and now he does.” A scenario even has Malone divesting some cable interests, 
getting back his voting stock and making an all-out run for Time Warner. 

“There are whole cadres of conspiracy theorists who latch onto this notion of 
Malone and Turner overthrowing Levin,” says Jeffrey Sonnenfeld, a professor at 
Emory Business School. “I don’t see it. With support from Turner and Malone, 
Levin has a lot of new strength.” Still, Malone and Levin must co-exist—and that 
may not be easy. Where Levin’s style is subtle and elliptical, Malone’s is famous- 
ly brusque and blunt. Where Levin is slight and professorial, Malone has the 
square-jawed mien of the off-duty general—and the tactics to match. An execu- 
tive who knows the parties well predicts that Malone and Turner will keep heavy 
pressure on Levin to produce. Not even Malone disputes that. He vows to remain 
“absolutely passive” but promises “to sell out if we don’t like the way it’s going.” 

Like Turner, Malone loves boats—and he has a seaman’s loyalty for Turner. 
“Malone didn’t stand in the way of this because Turner wanted to do it,” says 
Barry Diller. “John has made a lot of money with Ted.” Malone will behave as long 
as Turner stays happy. If either of them stops smiling, so does Levin. —Reported 
by John Moody and Barbara Rudolph/New York and Richard Woodbury/Denver 
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JUST THREE EASY PI 


Running against the trend of American business, AT&T announces the biggest ¢ 





By GEORGE J. CHURCH 


AN A COMPANY BE JUST TOO 
darned big? Trustbusters and 
federal judges have often said 
so. But for the chief executive of 
a corporate colossus to agree 
sounds contrary to nature. And 
for said chief to insist, entirely 
voluntarily, on busting up his 
own company into three pieces—well, only 
last week did the idea change from unheard 
of to heard of once. In laconic tones, chair- 
man Robert Allen announced at a Manhat- 
tan press conference that he had persuaded 
the AT&T board to break the company into 
three independent corporations. It will be 
the biggest corporate split-up ever, as mea- 
sured by the stock-market value of the split- 
ting company. Not even the court-ordered 
breakup of AT&T 11 years ago into seven 
Baby Bell phone companies and one every- 
thing-else corporation comes close. 

The sheer size of the breakup, and the 





secrecy in which it had been planned— 
Wall Street had heard not a whisper of 
what Allen was up to—would have made 
the announcement sensational enough. 
But the timing and reasoning were more 
surprising still. The breakup runs squarely 
counter to the most publicized trend in 
American business: the move toward big- 
ger and bigger mergers, like the one 
agreed on by Time Warner and Turner 
Broadcasting two days later. 

Moreover, Allen in his understated way 
was voicing some stunning heresies—stun- 
ning for an AT&T head anyway. The com- 
pany had long been almost synonymous 
with Big Business, and for more than a cen- 
tury a paragon of vertical integration—the 
tying together of suppliers and customers 
into one company. But now Allen calls ver- 
tical integration “an idea whose time has 
passed” and says that “we've reached the 
point where the advantages of our size will 
be offset by the time and costs in coordi- 
nating and integrating sometimes conflict- 
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44 We now see this 
restructuring as the next 
logical turn in [the 
company’s] journey since 
divestiture.77 


—ROBERT ALLEN 
AT&T chairman 


ing business strategies.” Translation: the 
company’s parts, notably telephone service 
and equipment manufacturing, are start- 
ing to get in one another's way. 

And what of synergy, the idea that dif- 
ferent but related businesses can be com- 
bined into a whole greater than the sum of 
the parts? Allen was a big booster in 1991, 
when he engineered a $7.4 billion hostile 
takeover of computer-making NCR. But 
while the marriage of computers and com- 
munications might seem a natural, AT&T 
could never make it work. For the first 
three quarters of this year, the computer 
business lost an estimated $500 million. 

In hindsight, the price AT&T paid for 
NCR was too high, and the situation was 
complicated by recession. Says 
Michael Porter, a professor at Harvard 
Business School: “Everyone knew at the 
time NCR was a third- or fourth-rate com- 
puter but somehow AT&T 
thought they could put it together and 
there'd be all this synergy.” Charles Exley, 
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who quit as NCR’s CEO the day the merger 
took effect, chose not to crow about the re- 
sults of Allen’s folly. Says Exley, who now 
sails the world on his yacht: “Perhaps now 
NCR can go about its business once again.” 
Putting asunder what AT&T had 
joined together will take until the end of 
1996. Then AT&T's 2.3 million sharehold- 
ers—more owners than any other U.S. 
company can boast—will receive stock in 
each of three companies: 
> The core business: long-distance phone 
service, the recently acquired McCaw Cel- 
lular phone subsidiary, and credit cards. 
Name: still AT&T. Revenues: $49 billion a 
year, based on 1994 figures. Profits: more 
than three-quarters of the $4.7 billion AT&T 
earned last year. Chief executive: Allen. (He 
has named Alex Mand, his heir apparent, 
to oversee the transition to the slimmed- 
down AT&T.) Employees: 121,000. 
> Equipment manufacturing (phones, 
switching gear, computer chips) plus 
most of the legendary Bell Laborato- 











ries research operation. Name: not yet cho- 
sen. Revenues: $20 billion a year. Profits: 
an estimated $1 billion. Chief executive: 
Richard McGinn. Employees: 137,000. 

> Computers. Name: Global Information 
Solutions. Revenues: $8 billion. Profits: be- 
low zero. Chief executive: Lars Nyberg. 
Employees: 43,000 initially, but 8,500 will 
be laid off as the company stops making 
personal computers. 

The idea that three pieces can add up 
separately to more than they did as a whole 
was widely praised. Wall Street, which had 
been quietly pressing Allen to do some- 
thing about the stagnating price of AT&T 
stock, was almost ecstatic. The price 
jumped nearly 11% on the day of the 
announcement, to $63.75 a share; the 
stock ended the week at $63.37. Says Tim 
Price, president of rival MCI Telecommu- 
nications: “AT&T was a good competitor in 
the past; it is still a formidable competitor; 
it will be a better competitor now.” 

Actually, the breakup is not all that rev- 
olutionary. While mergers have got the 
headlines lately, the downsizing trend has 
been at least as important (and AT&T has 
been a leader; it has eliminated 140,000 
jobs since 1984). Nor are split-ups and spin- 
offs a minor part of that move: one study 
counts nearly 100 sizable new companies 
formed by such breakups since 1992. 
Many, however, were deconglomerations 
of unrelated businesses, such as ITT's 
recent three-way division, rather than split- 
ups of tightly knit operations like AT&T. 

Whatever advantages it once had, 
however, AT&T's integration was putting 
it into the uncomfortable position of sup- 
plying its competitors and competing with 
its customers, notably the Baby Bells. They 
buy much of the equipment made by 
AT&T, and that market ought to grow 
because the Baby Bells are replac- 
ing their old analog switches in 
central offices with digital 
switches that cost at least 
$500,000 each. But the 
Baby Bells have been 
turning to foreign 
suppliers, largely 
because they do 
not want to 
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enrich a competitor in phone service. 

New technology is enabling Ma Bell to 
muscle back into the local markets turned 
over to the Baby Bells by the 1984 court- 
ordered divestiture. It can do this now by 
offering cellular-phone service and later by 
setting up networks of pcs (personal- 
communication services) phones. These 
are new wireless, portable phones. AT&T 
might also link up with cable-TV compa- 
nies to route phone calls over TV cables. 

The telecommunications deregulation 
bill that is awaiting a House-Senate confer- 
ence would hasten this process. It would 
require all local telephone companies to 
open their networks to these new services 
so that a call placed on a pcs phone could 
be put through to a conventional phone on 
an office desk, and vice versa. Ominously to 
AT&T, the bill would also allow the Baby 
Bells and other local phone companies to 
enter the long-distance market. 

Actually, the bill may not become law 
until after the 1996 elections, if then. But 
deregulation is coming anyway: several 
states already require local phone compa- 
nies to open their networks to AT&T and 
others. In any event, splitting up will allow 
AT&T to go after both local and long- 
distance competition without fear of caus- 
ing a disastrous loss of equipment sales; 
similarly, the separate equipment company 
will no longer scare off customers fearful of 
fattening a competitor. 

Where does the computer business fit 
in? The problem is that it never did. Why 
not is hard to say: the rapidity of change 
and obsolescence of products in the busi- 
ness may well be better mastered by a nim- 
ble, specialized company than by one that 
becomes part of a giant like AT&T. 

None of which proves that vertical 
integration is always a mistake, or that cor- 

porate giantism is naturally ineffi- 
cient. Indeed, in a similar move to 
the NCR acquisition, AT&T paid 
$11.5 billion for McCaw in 1993 
and still hopes that the purchase 
will pay the corporation’s way into 
the cellular-phone market. And 
with around $50 billion in rev- 
enues, AT&T will still be a titan 
after the breakup, and so will the 
two companies to be born from it. 

With the computer losses alone, 
anyone would have realized that a mis- 

take had been made. Still, Allen has won 
the admiration of competitors, investment 
analysts and business professors by admit- 
ting at least by implication that the ideas 
that guided his previous 38-year career 
with AT&T were wrong and reversing 
course after seven years at the helm. For a 
major corporate executive, that is almost as 
rare as breaking up the very symbol of Big 
Business. —Reported by Tom Curry, 
Thomas McCarroll and Barbara Rudolph/New York 
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After losing on welfare 
to the Republicans, 
Democrats hope issues 
like Medicare will lure 
back a core constituency 
By RICHARD LACAYO 


UST BEFORE THE SENATE VOTED 
last week on its welfare-reform 
bill, New York’s Daniel Moynihan, 
who had engineered his own revi- 
sion in 1988, demanded a bit of 
rare institutional solemnity. Since 
most of his fellow Democrats 
would be embracing what he con- 
sidered a historic betrayal of the 
poor, the Senators should rise in turn from 
their desks to announce their votes aloud. 
But Moynihan was one of the few who 
bothered to stay at his seat during the vot- 
ing. Democrats milled around. Republican 
Senators engaged in a round of celebratory 
backslapping with the 20 or so House 
members, including Speaker Newt Gin- 
grich, who made a rare visit to the Senate 
chamber. Moynihan sat there with the 
pinched expression of a man watching the 
old certainties of his party expire without so 
much as a moment of silence. 

And it was a moment worth marking— 
a clear signal that when it comes to pro- 
tecting the poor, the party of the New Deal 
and the Great Society can’t and won't do 
much anymore except trim the rough 
edges from G.o.P. plans. Though the Re 
publican welfare bill was far harsher than 
the reform Bill Clinton proposed last year, 
which envisioned billions of dollars in new 
spending for job training and child care, 
the President pronounced the Senate plan 
acceptable. All but 11 of the 46 Senate De- 
mocrats voted for it. 

Effectively cutting loose the poor was 
just part of an effort by the Democrats 
to remake themselves in the face of a Re- 
publican juggernaut that is now racing 
through Medicare. As they prepare for a 
bitter battle over that crown jewel of the 
Great Society, Democrats are determined 
to refashion themselves as defenders of the 
SIGN LANGUAGE: Demonstrating outside 
the Capitol, seniors get a word in on 
Medicare cuts 
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middle class against the G.o.P. raiders. It 
was the foul mood of the middle class that 
made welfare a losing issue for Democrats. 
And for the same reason, with pocketbook 
issues dominating the final weeks of the 
congressional budget fight, the latest items 
on the Republican agenda could now play 
in favor of the Democrats. 

Sensing their chance, Democrats are 
showing an unaccustomed unity. Whether 
it’s Medicare, Medicaid, student loans or 
the earned-income tax credit, which lets 
the working poor keep more of their pay- 
checks, the usually fractious Democrats in 
Congress are arguing in unison that the 
G.O.P. doesn’t just want to balance the bud- 
get. Rather, the Republicans want to rob 
the middle class to pay for a tax cut that will 
give most of its benefits to people who al- 
ready have plenty of money. 

Meanwhile, on a combined speaking 
and fund-raising tour last week, Clinton 
spent most of his time playing up his dif 
ferences with Republicans on the same is 
sues, always emphasizing the costs to mid- 
dle-class voters, As a Clinton aide put it, 
“He's road testing new material.” Even on 
Medicaid, the health-care program mostly 
for the poor that Republicans propose to 
hand back to the states, Clinton has been 
warning that the G.o.P. plan threatens gov 
ernment support for long-term care, leav 
ing baby boomers to contend with their 
parents’ nursing-home bills. “I don’t think 
that’s right” is a big applause line. 

It could be the Democratic reply line to 
the G.o.P.’s Medicare reforms sketched out 
last week by House Speaker Gingrich 
Promising to “preserve, protect and 
strengthen” the system, he offered a menu 
of proposals that includes HMOs, personal 
health-care accounts and a new form of 
doctor- and hospital-provided coverage. 
His plan would also raise premiums much 
faster than anything the Democrats have in 
mind. Even after outlining it, Republicans 
didn’t have numbers to show how it would 
achieve $270 billion in savings over seven 
years. And much of those savings are tar- 
geted by Republicans not for the Medicare 
trust fund but for general government rev- 
enues, making them available to offset the 
G.O.P. tax cut. Senate majority leader Bob 
Dole’s plan, released a day after Gingrich’s, 
does a better job of making the numbers 
add up by offering both carrots and sticks 
Seniors who opt to stay in traditional 
Medicare would see their out-of-pocket 
costs go up even more than under the 
House plan; those who choose less costly 
options would receive more generous re- 
bates from the government. 

Enter the Democrats, carrying (they 
hope) a silver shield. The President says he 
can save the system with cuts of just $124 bil- 
lion, though he too has yet to produce the 
numbers that get him there. House and Sen- 
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ate Democrats plan cuts of just $90 billion, 
the sum the Health Care Financing Admin- 
istration, which oversees the system, says is 
needed to restore solvency. “We know that if 
the Republicans would only drop their trick 
le-down tax breaks, they simply wouldn't 
need to ravage Medicare,” says House mi- 
nority leader Dick Gephardt. 

But Democrats won't have long to 
make their case. Having seen the talking- 
to-death that brought down Clinton’s 
health-care reform, Gingrich adroitly with- 
held his plan until the last minute, then 
provided only a few days for Democrats to 
counterattack. When House Republicans 
wouldn’t budge on their insistence that 
there would be just one day of hearings on 
the Medicare proposal, Democratic frus- 
trations hit the boiling point. Representa 
tive Sam Gibbons of Florida, who was 
Ways and Means Committee chairman un- 
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~CHARLES RANGEL, 


called it 
“a deliberate plot to put their program over 
before the American public has any chance 


til last year’s Republican landslide, 


to understand [it].” After storming out of a 
meeting with Republicans, Gibbons got 
into a scuffle with Republican Bill Thomas 
of California. On Friday, as the Ways and 
Means Committee Demo- 
crats staged their own forlorn hearings in 
the rain outside the Capitol. 


met indoors, 


mm F REPUBLICANS ARE NERVOUS THAT 
| Democrats will score with voters, 
| they aren’t showing it yet. The G.o.P. 
House, and 


| probably enough in the Senate, to 

m force through _ their 
Mm Medicare. That could lead to a Clin 
ton veto, which would free each party to go 
before voters next year and blame the oth- 
er for failing to shore up the system. 


| | has enough votes in the 
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-SAM GIBBONS, 
Florida Congressman 


Even if Republicans win the floor vote in 
Congress, Democrats will try to make them 
pay at the polls later by telling voters that the 
G.O.P. plan went too far. For Representative 
Ray LaHood of Illinois, a Republican fresh- 
man, the question is literally whether it will 
play in Peoria. Television spots blasting his 
party’s proposals are already running in his 
district. Calls to his office have been divided, 
he says, between people who are mad at the 
ads and people who are mad at the Repub- 
licans. “There is an understanding that we 
are going to do something with Medicare,” 
says LaHood. “I want the people in my dis- 
trict to understand what this Medicare re- 
form is before signing on to it.” 

The student-loan program is another 
potential weak spot for Republicans. As part 
of their controversial plan for $10.1 billion in 
education cuts over seven years, they want 
parents to pay higher interest rates and to 





eliminate the six-month grace period stu- 
dents have before they must start repaying 
loans. Those proposals have become a con- 
stant theme in speeches by Clinton and 
town meetings conducted by Democratic 
Congressmen. Last week, just days after 
proposing to make colleges pay an adminis- 
trative fee on government-backed student 
loans, Republicans were forced to scale 
back because of the furor that erupted. 

Republicans may also be vulnerable if 
they fail to deliver on promises to make 
business share the pain of budget balancing 
by hitting farm subsidies and corporate 
welfare. In the House Agriculture Com- 
mittee, G.o.P. unity broke down, for in- 
stance, during an attempt last week to re- 
duce farm-subsidy payments. A_ bill 
strongly promoted by chairman Pat 
Roberts of Kansas was defeated when De- 
mocratic opponents were joined by four 
Republicans from cotton-growing districts 
where agribusiness has taken in $4.6 billion 
in agriwelfare over the past 10 years. 

Even when Republicans do manage to 
hit their white-collar allies, they can’t help 
whacking a more vulnerable constituency. 
The House Ways and Means Committee 
did approve last week a bill designed by its 
chairman, Bill Archer, that eliminates 
some tax breaks for business. But as part of 
the same package it also proposes to 
squeeze the earned-income tax credit by 
$23 billion over seven years. An even big- 
ger cut—$32 billion—is proposed by the 
Senate Finance Committee. 

It’s in Republican moves like those that 
Democrats see their chance to lure the 
middle class back to their side. But for 
Clinton it’s still one thing to zing the other 
party, another to mount the barricades. On 
his road show last week, whenever he 
mentioned that the Republican tax cut 
would go disproportionately to rich peo- 
ple, he added that “to be fair, some of 
[them] haven’t asked for it.” (A prudent 
qualification, given that each night he was 
raising millions of dollars at party fund 
raisers from well-off contributors.) The 
line that came to him most naturally was 
that he and the majority in Congress have 
been searching for “common ground” that 
extremists want to abandon. 

What he means is a place somewhere 
between Jesse Helms and Jesse Jackson. 
Exactly where that might be is something 
the Democrats won't know for sure until 
they see how their latest reincarnation is 
playing with voters. When Moynihan was 
lamenting the welfare bill before the 
Senate, he said he had “no idea how pro- 
foundly what used to be known as liberal- 
ism was shaken by the last election.” The 
battle for the middle class will shake it to 
its roots. —Reported by Nina Burleigh, 
James Carney and Karen Tumulty/Washington 
and J.F.0, McAllister with Clinton 











Still Waiting for That Seventh Veil 


By DAVID VAN BIEMA 


T WAS SUPPOSED TO BE THE WEEK OF THE FINE PRINT. AFTER MONTHS OF 
hinting that his Republicans knew just how to cut $270 billion out of 
Medicare by 2002 while simultaneously widening its possibilities—and 
swearing that only the details needed polishing—Newt Gingrich finally un- 
veiled the Medicare Preservation Act last Thursday. The proposal and its Sen- 
ate counterpart, introduced Friday, were indeed abulge with details. But the 
most important one—how they would reach the savings goal—was missing. 
Highlights: 
> Both proposals would seek big savings by increasing what Medicare recipi- 
ents pay for coverage. For most, the current monthly premium of $46.10 for doc- 
tors’ bills would rise to $90 or more by 2002. Those with annual incomes of more 
than $100,000, however, would pay $286 a month by that year. The Senate plan 
would also add $50 to the current $100 deductible now applied to everyone. 
> The Republicans would also try to save money by changing dozens of formu- 
las to reduce the amounts paid out to hospitals, doctors, nursing homes and labs. 
Especially hard hit would be institutions with large numbers of low-income 
patients, whose bonus for taking them in would be cut 25%. 
> To balance out that blow a bit for health-care providers, both the House and 
Senate plans offer doctors a bouquet of new benefits. They reduce the punitive 
and pain-and-suffering parts of malpractice awards to a maximum of $250,000, 
They allow doctors and 
hospitals to form their 
own health-care plans, 
called provider-sponsored 
networks, so they can com- 
pete with existing HMOs 
and insurance companies. 
And both proposals revive 
some currently banned 
self-referrals, which means, 
for example, that an ortho- 
pedist with an investment 
in a radiology lab would 
once again be allowed to 
send his Medicare pa- 
tients there for X rays. 
> While hitting the elder- 
ly in the pocketbook, the 
Republicans hope to offer 
them a greater choice of 
medical plans, beyond traditional fee-for-service care and HMOs. Patients could 
direct government payments to provider-sponsored networks; or to plans cre- 
ated by large organizations like the arL-c1o for their members; or to private in- 
surance plans. In fact, if patients were to buy low-cost insurance that offered 
only catastrophic protection, the Republicans would allow them to bank the dif- 
ference between their insurance premium and the average Medicare payment. 

But for all the new plans’ ambition, the absence of hard numbers continues 
to loom over Republicans like a giant, baleful asterisk. Democrats maintain that 
when the Congressional Budget Office adds the figures in, they will fall far short 
of the magic, budget-balancing $270 billion. Critics are especially scornful of 
Gingrich’s claim that $70 billion would be generated merely from seniors vol- 
untarily joining HMOs, 

There is an escape hatch in the House proposal: a fail-safe provision 
stipulating that if annual expenses exceed the budget, the Secretary of Health 
and Human Services would be required to get the money out of the fees 
paid to doctors and hospitals. That is fine if the difference is small. But if 
it runs into the tens of billions, this week’s effort to fill in the blanks will 
seem pointless. —Reported by John F. Dickerson/Washington 
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THE POLITICAL INTEREST 


Michael Kramer 


Birth of a Salesman 


RONG AGAIN. THE CONVENTIONAL WISDOM WAS 

so sure of itself: as soon as Colin Powell started 

talking issues, said the pols and pundits and even 

Powell himself, the sheen would fade. “I am ful- 
ly aware that in taking stands on issues,” Powell said, “I [will] 
quickly burn off popularity.” But 10 days after Powell finally 
began speaking his mind, his standing has soared. New polls 
have him running about dead even with Bill Clinton and Bob 
Dole in a hypothetical three-way race; and Powell even man- 
ages a statistical tie with Dole for the G.o.P. nomination. 
Three weeks ago, Powell professed to lack the fire in the bel- 
ly for a White House run. Now, he admits, “there may be a 
pilot light burning.” 

What’s going on here? Are fickle voters again signaling 
their preference for the new and different and seemingly 
nonpolitical? Has a nation vexed by its racial divisions fallen 
in love with a self-described “nonthreatening kind of black 
man”? Or is Powell merely 
proving himself a master of 
titillation? He’s been “out 
there” for just a week, but 
we've already glimpsed 
Powell’s shrewdness—and it 
now seems more likely that 
he’d run as a Republican 
than as an independent. 

As only a maybe-candi- 
date ostensibly free of hav- 
ing to measure the political 
effect of his views, Powell 
claims to be enjoying a rare 
moment of freedom: “I can 
now say exactly what I be- 
lieve.” Well,, yes, in the 
midst of the conservative 
drift, Powell has indeed ex- 
pressed some strong opinions. On race relations, he has 
forthrightly confirmed the obvious: “The playing field isn’t 
level. Some forms of affirmative action are still needed.” On 
welfare, Powell is almost alone in worrying about the kids 
who'll suffer when their mothers’ benefits are cut. But over- 
all, Powell has said a lot without saying much at all; the true 
explanation for his popularity may simply be that most 
Americans share his views. For example: Powell supports 
the death penalty; so do about three-fourths of all citizens. He 
favors some gun control, as do most of the rest of us. Ditto for 
Powell's embrace of a moment of silence in school, abortion 
rights, three-strikes-and-you’re-out sentencing laws and a 
host of other items he calls “the specifics.” 

But ask Powell to go beyond the headlines, and the red 
flags fly. “So being pro-choice means you’d support soldiers 
getting abortions at military hospitals,” I asked last week. “I 
really haven’t thought through using public funds for things 
like that,” Powell said. Perhaps not, but no one who knows 
him thinks there is much of anything Colin Powell hasn't 
thought through. In this instance, Powell’s nonresponse, 
which robs his pro-choice stance of an important real-world 
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Powell in Boston: Selling books—and speaking his mind 





consequence, reveals caution rather than ignorance—and a 
finely honed political instinct as well. To a favorite Powell 
maxim, “Don’t make a decision until you have to,” one 
should probably add, “And don’t rub it in unless you must.” 

Something else came clear last week: Powell is a skilled 
actor. In describing the hoopla of his book tour cum poten- 
tial campaign, Powell repeatedly called his adventure “a 
kind of coming-out party.” On at least three occasions when 
he used that line, Powell paused and appeared thoughtful 
as if conjuring a neat formulation for the first time. 

How does Powell actually get to the White House? After 
refusing for months to rule out any option, he’s finally fore- 
closed running as a Democrat. “The independent route is still 
there,” says a Powell friend, “but it doesn’t take a champion 
tea-leaf reader to see that he’s leaning Republican. He’s on 
record saying Dole’s support ‘seems soft,’ he’s slipped into 
describing Republicans as ‘we’ and, above all, there’s the 
, Christian Coalition thing.” 
n Ah yes, the Christian Co- 
~ alition thing. Powell knows 
: that the small minority that 
disagrees with him on “the 
specifics” is disproportion- 
- ately influential in the Re- 
= publican nominating pro- 
= cess, and that the Christian 

Coalition is particularly up- 
set with his saying in his book 
that he is “troubled by the 
passion of those on the ex- 
treme right who seem to 
claim divine wisdom on po- 
litical as well as spiritual mat- 
ters.” From pro-life conserv- 
atives and the coalition’s 
chief, Ralph Reed, the mes- 
sage was loud: it’s O.K. if you don’t share all our views, but you 
must show respect. Message received. “I am totally supportive 
of [the Christian Coalition’s] mission,” Powell said last Tuesday. 
“T think [they] should be applauded for their efforts to make 
America shape up again.” “How about that,” says Reed. Pow- 
ell’s “shown a real evolution” in his thinking. 

Now that he’s demonstrated the “political flexibility” 
that Dole says a White House aspirant must display, Powell, 
if he runs, will have to energize a wave of enthusiasts—both 
Republican and independent—in such open primary con- 
tests as the first, vital one in New Hampshire next February. 
That’s how Dwight Eisenhower did it in 1952 and, increas- 
ingly, Ike’s race seems the model Powell favors. The question 
then is how to retain an aura of antipolitics while running as 
a Republican. Some Powellites suggest a $250 limit on cam- 
paign contributions, which happens to be the maximum the 
Federal Government will match. “Get 100,000 givers, and 
that’s $50 million without being seen as beholden to the fat 
cats,” says a Powell adviser. “A damn smart idea,” says a Dole 
aide. “But he’s not really gonna run, right? He’s just selling 
books, right?” Sure. a 
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Dripping with Decency 


Dick Lugar, staid foreign affairs wonk? 
Au contraire: meet Dick Lugar, Republican hunk 


By RICHARD STENGEL Al.BUQUERQUE 


OU CAN’T RATTLE DICK LUGAR BY 

bringing up nuclear throw weights or 

prewar Serbian history. But just 

broach the charisma issue and the 
presidential candidate is on the defensive. 
Pundits hint that Lugar is charismatically 
challenged, that his political persona is as 
flat as an Indiana cornfield, that he is, in 
short, too bland to be President. “Gee,” 
Dick Lugar says, “I know that people say 
I'm far too low-key, even that "—and here 
a brief, sad smile—“* I’m dull.” 

But in Albuquerque, New Mexico, re- 
cently, a different Dick Lugar was on dis- 
play. Here was Richard Green Lugar—Ea- 
gle Scout, Rhodes Scholar, jogger, farmer, 
grandfather—and Republican sex symbol. 
When the four-term Indiana Senator 
strode into a cocktail party at the National 
Federation of Republican Women confer- 
ence wearing a broad smile and a blue suit, 
a hundred ladies were all atwitter. A Col- 
orado woman in sequined denim sighed, 
“He's such a sweetheart!” A gray-haired 
matron from Florida had a twinkle in her 
bifocals: “He’s even better-looking in per- 
son than he is on TV!” A lady with a WOMEN 
FOR GRAMM button elbowed a woman in 
elephant earrings to get next to him. 

Lugar downplays such tomfoolery. 
He’s a serious man who thinks seriously 
about serious issues. He can’t help it if he 
comes across as the reincarnation of the 
perfect 1950s TV dad—good-looking and 
good-humored, Father Knows Best for the 
1990s. (In Indiana he is strongly supported 
by women 18 to 35.) At a time in the na- 
tional political debate when all sides be- 
moan lack of civility, Lugar is civility itself. 
“I propose a new Republican command- 
ment,” he frequently asserts. “Thou shalt 
not speak ill of other Americans.” And 
while he is philosophically conservative 
(he voted with Ronald Reagan more than 
any other Senator), Lugar, in his quiet 
way, offers some of the boldest proposals 
indeed the single most revolutionary 
one—of all the Republican candidates for 
President. 

In a stump speech to the convention 
that is otherwise colorless—Lugar’s idea of 
an applause line is, “Let me say at the out- 
set that a strong America is imperative”—he 
jolts his audience midway through. “I am 
advocating,” he declares, “nothing less 
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than the ending of all income tax, the abol- 
ishing of the Internal Revenue Service, and 
the substitution of a national sales tax.” (He 
draws cheers.) Lugar wants to eliminate all 
personal and corporate income taxes, in- 
cluding estate and inheritance taxes, in 
favor of a 17% national sales tax on goods 
and services. To prevent the system from 
being too regressive, he would exempt cer- 
tain foods and medicine and not tax the 
first $5,000 worth of purchases. “Every 
dollar you earn is yours,” he says. This 
is greeted with scattered clapping, but 
when a gray-haired matron hears him peg 





This Senator from an agricultural 
state and the head of the Agriculture 
Committee recommends ending price 
supports for farmers and trimming 30% of 
the agriculture budget during the next 
five years. “Why should taxpayers subsi- 
dize farmers when they do not subsidize 
small businesses, which have a failure 
rate hovering around 50%?” And despite 
voter tune-out on global issues, this for- 
mer chairman of the Foreign Relations 
Committee harps again and again on the 
threat of rogue nuclear weapons around 
the world. 

Nationwide, Lugar is favored by only 
4% of Republican voters, according to a 
TIME/CNN poll in mid-September, but his 
campaign hopes his decency and trust- 
worthiness will shine through as the pri- 
maries draw near. Only Colin Powell 
seems to mirror Lugar in conveying a 
sense that there is congruence between 
the man’s character and his principles. 
But in contrast to Powell, who seems to 





REPUBLICAN PINUP GUY: Lugar campaigning at a picnic in Hopkinton, New Hampshire 


the sales tax at 17%, she exclaims, “Lordy!” 

Abolishing the rns may sound a little 
like pandering, but in fact this Republican 
is that rare thing in politics, a stubborn 
truth teller, a man who votes and speaks his 
conscience. Consider some of his stances. 
Term limits? “Not a sound idea in a democ- 
racy,” he says. Immigration? “Let's resist 
finding some new enemy of the week.” 
Food stamps? Lugar voted against handing 
food stamps over to the states, saying: “A 
basic nutritional safety net should be avail- 
able to all Americans.” Affirmative action? 
In his speech he talks about his Lugar 
scholarships for black, Hispanic and 
Native American students. “Is that affirma- 
tive action?” he says. “You bet it is. They 
deserve a boost.” (No cheers there.) 
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have butterflies in the belly, Lugar has 
thought about running for President 
since he first jested about the idea when 
he was mayor of Indianapolis. 

The question is, in a presidential 
campaign where two of the candidates (as 
well as President Clinton) have aired neg- 
ative commercials six months before the 
first primary, can sense and civility be 
heard above the din? To compete, Lugar 
is distributing a warm-and-fuzzy video 
and warming up audiences with a cam- 
paign song based on the Aretha Franklin 
tune Respect: “R-E-S-P-E-C-T. Leader of 
the c.o.P.” The campaign is hoping that 
the respect Lugar engenders will trans- 
late into votes and not just good-natured 
foot tapping. a 
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BOSNIA 


AIT 


By KEVIN FEDARKO 


9 A.M. LAST THURSDAY, RICHARD 
Holbrooke strode into the sev- 
enth-floor study that U.S. Secre- 
tary of State Warren Christopher 
favors for informal staff meet- 
ings. Like his boss, Holbrooke 
was in shirt sleeves, But unlike 
the dapper Christopher, the chief U.S, ne- 
gotiator on Bosnia looked rumpled and ex- 
hausted. More than five weeks of shuttle 
diplomacy in a bid to bring peace to the 
Balkans had sapped him of the nervous en 
ergy that usually suffuses his ample frame. 
But if the sparks were not exactly flying off 
Holbrooke, the news he brought to Wash- 
ington was electrifying enough. As a clutch 
of State Department officials peered over 
his shoulder, he unfolded a map of Bosnia 





atop Christopher's desk, took out a ball- 
point pen and drew a line running from the 
northern border town of Dvor south to 
Sanski Most, then snaking southwest to the 
city of Jajce. 

What Holbrooke’s rough cartography 
captured was nothing less than the chang- 


ing face of the battle for the heartland of 


Bosnia, which in recent weeks has seen the 
Bosnian Serbs driven back by the loosely 
coordinated armies of the country’s Croat 
Muslim federation capitalizing on NATO's 
bombing campaign. The results of that of- 
fensive—demarcated on Holbrooke’s map— 
produced a strategic shift on the ground 
that, working with the grain of U.S. diplo- 
macy, opened the most inviting window of 
opportunity for peace that Bosnia has seen 
in years. By the time the Bosnian Serbs had 
withdrawn most of their heavy guns from 
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EDGE OF PEA 


With a nudge here, a shove there, the Balkans move tantalizingly closer to embracing 


around Sarajevo last Wednesday night— 
thus meeting a NATO deadline and staving 
off renewed air strikes—the Croats and 
Muslims had recaptured nearly 1,500 sq. 
mi. of disputed real estate and whittled the 
portion of Bosnia controlled by the Serbs 
from about 65% to just under 50%. ‘That 
land grab initially provoked fears that a 
possible peace agreement was in danger of 
being wrecked. But by week’s end, the 
Croat-Muslim federation had put the 
brakes on its offensive, and suddenly the 
Clinton Administration appeared tantaliz- 
ingly close to a diplomatic triumph that 
could redeem its reputation both at home 
and abroad 

Before the champagne is uncorked, 
though, numerous problems remain to be 
solved. A significant step in that direction 
takes place this Tuesday when representa- 


a deal 
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tives from the so-called Contact Group— 
Germany, France, Russia, Britain and the 
U.S.—meet at the U.N. in New York City 
with the foreign ministers of Bosnia, Ser- 
bia and Croatia. Although a new map of 
Bosnia and Herzegovina has yet to be 
drawn, they are expected to announce a 
breakthrough in defining the complex 
government structure that will rule over it, 
if and when peace is signed. Consensus 
has also been reached on constitutional 
arrangements for the Serb and Muslim- 
Croat “entities” inside Bosnia. “It’s an 
awkward structure,” concedes a State De- 
partment official. “But it’s a hell of an im 
provement over killing people.” 

Nowhere is that fact appreciated as 
much as in Washington, where a peace 
agreement would offer an unprecedented 


coup for an Administration long faulted for | 





VICTORS: Bosnian soldiers in the 
Croat-Muslim offensive cheer 
after taking Kijuc from the Serbs 
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its wobbling responses to events in the 
Balkans. In the past three months, that 
state of affairs changed completely as the 
U.S. finally embarked on a course that its 
European allies and the Bosnian Muslims 
have been saying it should have taken from 
the start: to get behind the wheel and be- 
gin driving in earnest. “There is no ques- 
tion that Bosnia has been the most serious 
foreign policy challenge we have had to 
contend with,” said a senior Administra- 
tion official last week. “The credibility of 
NATO is at stake. And as it happens, the mo- 


ment of truth coincides with the opening of 


election season. With all that, we have to 
get this behind us by the end of October.” 

In Bosnia, of course, such timetables 
are dangerous; 42 months have demon- 
strated that no agreement is so ironclad 
that it cannot be blown to bits within hours. 
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And if the present offers hope, recent 
memories open like a scream. Or like the 
grave discovered last week in the north- 
west Bosnian town of Krasulje, containing 
540 corpses—the grisly remnants, it was 
said, of a purge in the summer of 1992. 

This time, however, the chances of 
peace seem better, thanks in large measure 
to the hard-charging talents of Holbrooke, 
a man whom a State Department col- 
league, paraphrasing Winston Churchill, 
recently described as “a bull who takes his 
own china shop with him.” Holbrooke’s 
penchant for smashing diplomatic crock- 
ery has enabled the U.S. negotiator to 
browbeat the warring parties into agreeing 
to divide up Bosnia between a Muslim- 
Croat federation, which will get roughly 
51% of the country, and a Bosnian Serb 
“entity,” which will control 49%. He has 
also got them to accept a presidency that 
will rotate among the three communities. If 
all goes well, those and other agreements 
will pave the way toward a Balkan peace 
conference later this fall. 

In a region where sheer swagger fre- 
quently substitutes for the subtler arts of 
statecraft, Holbrooke’s abrasive style and 
undoubted ego have achieved unprece- 
dented results. Holbrooke’s chutzpa has 
also won him plenty of enemies, in the U.S. 
and overseas. “There are a lot of folks in 
this building who would love to get rid of 
him,” notes a State Department colleague. 
“If he stumbles on Bosnia, people are go- 
ing to line up to put 39 lashes across his 
back.” But unless and until he trips, no one 
in the Administration is willing to chal- 
lenge Holbrooke. 

For the achievements so far, Clinton 
has not only his envoy to thank, but also the 
fact that events on the battlefield and at the 
negotiating table seem, for once, to be 
working hand in hand. Though Holbrooke 
has served to push things along, the crucial 
breakthrough came only after the Serbs fi- 
nally provoked the Western allies on 
Aug. 28 by firing a shell into a Sarajevo 
market, killing 38 civilians and triggering 
NATO’s air strikes. While the bombardment 
kept the Serbs preoccupied, the Croat- 
Muslim juggernaut was free to surge 
ahead, and by last Wednesday it stood 
within 30 miles of the Serb stronghold of 
Banja Luka, raising fears that Serbian Pres- 
ident Slobodan Milosevic might intervene. 
But Milosevic has recently banked his for- 
tunes on posing as a broker for peace—a 
role he has no intention of jeopardizing by 
sending in troops. “The bottom line is that 
Milosevic wants a deal,” says a Pentagon 
official, referring to the part of the peace 
agreement that will end the U.N. sanctions 
that have been throttling Serbia’s economy 
since May 1992. 

Left to fend for themselves and ham- 
pered by the temporary absence of their 
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BORDER CROSSINGS 


Karsten Prager 


The Faded Serb Myth 


HE ODDS MAY STILL NOT BE EVEN ON THE BATTLEFIELD IN BOSNIA, 

but they certainly have changed. For the first time in three years, the 

Bosnian Serb military machine has been forced into reverse, yielding 

large pieces of territory to a Croatian-Bosnian government offensive in 
the northwest of the country and easing the siege of Sarajevo under the pressure 
of a 14-day NATO bombing campaign. Whether the war in the former Yugoslavia 
is in its endgame or not, the dramatic shifts in the military and territorial balance 
should have a salutary effect on peace negotiations. The myth of invincibility, 
which the Bosnian Serbs wrapped around themselves—and which much of the 
outside world readily accepted—has faded, if not ee 

Pushed back along a broad front, the 
Bosnian Serbs now hold about half of Bosnia 
and Herzegovina, 20% less than before their 
retreat—and the approximate share set aside 
for them in a proposed settlement. Why the 
sudden reverse after three years in which 
they called virtually all the shots in the war, ig- 
nored pleas for restraint and thumbed their 
noses at the world? What happened to the sol- 
diers described by Serbian President Slobo- 
dan Milosevic in a recent TIME interview as 
“no doubt the better fighters”? Was the Bosn- 
ian Serb army ever as good as it was assumed 
to be? Probably not. 

“Maybe everyone overestimated them in 
the beginning,” says Lewis MacKenzie, the 
now retired Canadian major general who 
commanded U.N. peacekeepers in the Sara- 
jevo sector in 1992. Weaknesses there cer- 
tainly were: lack of infantry and a reluctance 
to use it, overextended supply and communi- 
cations lines, and poorly trained troops pressed into service. The shortcomings 
didn’t seem to matter so long as the Bosnian Serbs’ heavy weapons kept the thor- 
oughly outgunned Bosnian government forces boxed in on the defensive. 

Almost unnoticed, however, the deficiencies began to tell when Milosevic, 
looking for a negotiated solution, withheld his political and material support 
from the Bosnian Serbs. Military stalemate, debilitating for any army, took a toll 
as well: in recent months reports of war weariness, low morale and lax discipline 
cropped up with increasing frequency. Inept officers were drinking when they 
should have been training their troops, a Serb militia leader told a New York 
Times reporter last week; the soldiers, he said, were “too stupid to stop an at- 
tack by Boy Scouts.” Stupid or shrewd, many also saw little point in fighting for 
territory that the negotiators might soon take from them anyway. 

On top of this came NATO’s air campaign against Bosnian Serb air defense 
installations and ammunition storage facilities. The full impact is yet to be as- 
sessed, but the targets were “severely reduced,” in the U.S. Defense Depart- 
ment’s curt reading after the bombing halt was extended indefinitely last week. 
Apparently crucial was a Sept. 10 strike on command-control and communica- 
tions facilities around the Bosnian Serbs’ stronghold of Banja Luka; several 
cruise missiles crippled the installations just as the Croatian-Bosnian offensive 
began in the northwest. 

That attack further smudged the Serb superman image. The main punch in 
the offensive was provided by units of the Croatian army, a highly motivated and 
well-equipped force that, as Michael Williams of London’s International Insti- 
tute for Strategic Studies describes it, “is as underrated now as the Bosnian Serb 
army was overrated then.” Warning that the Croats will soon dominate the Mus- 
lims, a source close to Milosevic calls the Zagreb-Sarajevo coalition “a marriage 
made in hell.” That's the kind of language that could get a new myth started. m 
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relentless military commander Ratko Mla- 
dic, who was in the hospital reportedly be- 
ing treated for gallstones, it was not until 
late in the week that the Bosnian Serb 
forces finally appeared to stiffen their de- 
fenses along a wide arc surrounding Banja 
Luka. By that time, however, the Croat- 
Muslim attack had already touched off an 
exodus of more than 85,000 Bosnian Serb 
refugees. Many, like Branko Japundja, 50, 
a wounded Serb farmer who left the hospi- 
tal where he was recuperating and walked 
all night to escort his family from their 
frontline village, descended on Banja Luka 
after days on the road with little more than 
the clothes they wore. Thousands now live 
in the squalid, muddy “collection centers” 
that ring the town. 

They will remain there, in limbo, until 
the warring parties are able to devise an 
agreement to end the fighting. That could 
be a while. After he finishes his talks in 
New York City and returns to the Balkans, 
presumably late this week, Holbrooke’s 
next challenge will be to concentrate on 
the even more demanding task of drawing 
boundaries between the Serb republic and 
the Croat-Muslim federation. 

Meantime, attention is turning to the 
U.S. military force that will go to Bosnia as 
part of the NATO operation to police the set- 
tlement. Disagreement is growing in 
Washington over whether there should be 
a small force or a larger one, although both 
would be far more heavily armed than tra- 
ditional peacekeepers. The minimalists— 
who last week included a chorus of Repub- 
lican Representatives—argue that if all the 
parties sign a peace accord, there should be 
no need to dispatch an expensive and do- 
mestically unpopular military force. The 
maximalists—including most of the Ad- 
ministration—say that a massive armed 
presence is needed to guarantee the safety 
of the troops. 

At this point, while Administration of- 
ficials seem to favor something less than 
the 25,000 troops Clinton promised two 
years ago, they urge a number—probably 
on the order of 15,000—sufficient to pre- 
vent an incident like the one in Somalia's 
Mogadishu, with television pictures of a 
dead U.S. soldier being dragged through 
the streets. “If you go in heavy at the be- 
ginning,” says a State Department official, 
“you can thin it out once the situation is 
stabilized. But you have to have an over- 
whelming force. And the first person who 
looks at you cross-eyed gets shot right be- 
tween the eyes.” Having staged a belated 
but impressive entrance into the Balkans, 
the Clintonites seem to be steeling them- 
selves to exit the same way they went in: 
carrying a big stick. —Reported by Massimo 
Calabresi/Banja Luka, Dean Fischer and Douglas 
Waller/Washington and Alexandra Stigimayer/ 
Sarajevo 
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Rape of an Innocent, 
Dishonor in the Ranks 


A vicious attack in Okinawa stirs a furor against an 
increasingly unpopular U.S. military presence 


By EDWARD W. DESMOND TOKYO 


HE SCHEME TOOK SHAPE, ACCORD- 
ing to Japanese police, early in the 
evening of Monday, Sept. 4, the La- 
bor Day holiday for Americans. 
Four U.S. servicemen stationed on Oki- 
nawa, home base to 29,000 American 
troops, met at a disco in Naha, the island’s 
main city, and talked about grabbing an 
Okinawan girl and having some “fun.” 
One man quickly backed out, but, he lat- 
er told investigators, the other three, two 
Marines and a sailor, decided to cruise 
the seaside boulevards in search of prey. 
After a few drinks, but still far from 


drunk, they left in a rented white Subaru 
sedan and headed toward Camp Hansen, 
home of a Marine Corps base, about 25 
miles away on the island’s east side. At 
about 8 p.m. they spotted a girl walking 
alone on a well-lighted stretch of road lined 
with storefronts and homes, The 12-year- 
old elementary school student had walked 
five minutes from her home to buy a note- 
book for school, which had begun just 
three days earlier. 

The Subaru stopped alongside the girl, 
and two men got out. They said something to 
her in English, which she did not under- 
stand. Before she knew what was happening, 
they had thrown her into the back seat of the 
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OUTCRY: Okinawan women hit the streets 
to protest the assault on a 12-year-old girl 
car, where they bound her eyes, mouth, 
arms and legs with tape. A little more than 
half a mile up the road, they parked, pulled 
their victim from the car and carried her toa 
deserted stretch of beach. They tore off the 
tape, and for 15 minutes at least two of the 
men raped her, before driving away. 

The crime was far from the first or even 
the worst committed by American troops in 
the half-century they have been stationed 
in Japan. Nonetheless, the Okinawa rape is 
the biggest shock to the U.S.-Japan securi- 
ty alliance in years. Last week major Japan 
ese newspapers called for a revision of the 
agreement governing the presence of U.S 
forces in their country, and some even 
questioned Japan’s $4.8 billion contribu 
tion to the upkeep of the 94 U.S. military fa 
cilities located there. 

Masahide Ota, Okinawa’s Governor 
flew to Tokyo to lodge a protest with U.S. 
Ambassador Walter Mondale and the 
Japanese government. Ota and most other 
Okinawans want the island’s 40 American 
facilities, which occupy 20% of its land, to 
be moved elsewhere. Now that the Russian 
threat to Japan has receded, many Oki- 
nawans have lost patience with daily live- 
fire exercises, roaring F-15 jets and rowdy 
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American service members. Polls show 
that as many as 80% of the islanders want 
the bases either closed or greatly reduced 
in size. “The people,” says Ota, “are fed up 
with the problems that go with living so 
close to huge bases in a small area.” 

Hardly anyone in Washington or Tokyo 
believes the current furor will lead to the 
closing of the bases. They are still important 
for Japan’s defense, especially given ten- 
sions with North Korea and China, as well as 
for the credibility of the U.S. security com- 
mitment to Asia. In 199] U.S. 
Marines and logistics units 
based in Okinawa played a 
crucial part in the Gulf War. 
Nonetheless, the uproar made 
U.S. officials uneasy because 
this week Tokyo and Washing- 
ton plan to sign a five-year 
agreement covering Japan’s 
financial contribution to the 
support of the American 
troops. In addition, President 
Bill Clinton and Prime Minis- 
ter Tomiichi Murayama plan 
to stress the importance of 
their countries’ defense ties 
during the November meeting 
in Osaka of the Asia-Pacific 
Economic Cooperation forum. 

Anti-U.S. feeling in Japan 
has sharpened as a result of 
trade disputes over the past 
two years, and Washington is 
eager to calm the tensions. So, 
for diplomatic reasons, and no 
doubt feeling genuine moral 
outrage, Mondale was quick 
to apologize for the Okinawa 
rape. Appearing on a Larry 
King radio special, Clinton 
said the U.S. “deeply regrets” 
the incident. “We do not con- 
done any misconduct or any abuse of the 
Japanese people,” he said. “We think that 
anyone who violates the laws should be 
treated accordingly.” 

It was a dispute over how to apply 
Japanese law to the alleged rapists that 
turned a crime into an international inci- 
dent. After the suspects left the scene, the 
girl found her way to a house nearby and 
called home. She was admitted to a hospi- 
tal where doctors determined that she had 
no serious physical injuries. Police quickly 
alerted U.S. military police, who traced the 
Subaru rental. A day after the assault, they 
detained Marine Privates Kendrick Ledet 
20, and Rodrico Harp, 21, and Navy Sea- 
man Marcus Gill, 22. Ledet and Gill have 
since confessed to the allegations, while 
Harp is denying them. 

When Japanese police arrived to take 
custody of the three, however, the U.S. mil 
itary police denied the request, invoking 
Article 17, Paragraph 5C of the 1960 Status 
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of Forces Agreement, which covers the 
rights and obligations of U.S. forces in 
Japan. The U.S. is obliged to hand over 
criminal suspects only after they have been 
indicted. In some countries, like South Ko- 
rea, the U.S. does not surrender accused 
| service members until they are convicted 
and have exhausted all appeals. In the Oki- 
nawa case, the U.S. compromised by per- 
mitting the police to take the suspects each 
| day for questioning, but insisted that they 
| stay overnight in the brig at Camp Hansen. 


It was a dispute over how to apply Japanese law 
that turned a crime into an international incident 





DAMAGE CONTROL: In Tokyo U.S. Ambassador Mondale apologized to 
Japan and pledged full cooperation with the criminal investigation 


The decision angered local police. “We 
would get a lot more done if we had them 
in confinement here,” said an investigating 
officer. But U.S. military lawyers stood 
firm: Article 17 is aimed at protecting the 
rights of U.S. service members in a country 
where police solve the vast majority of 
cases by pulling confessions out of suspects, 
a record not achieved by gentle means. 

Once Japanese authorities produce an 
indictment, which is expected this week, 
the U.S. will give up the suspects for trial 
and, if they are convicted, let them be im- 
prisoned in Japan. Still, the special protec- 
tion for Americans rankles. Says Tsutomu 
Arakaki, deputy chairman of the Okinawa 
Bar Association: “Why should U.S. military 
personnel be above the law? It’s been 35 
years since the agreement was drawn up, 
and it’s time for a review.” In an effort to 
salve Japanese public opinion, Tokyo and 
Washington have agreed to form a commit- 
tee to study the treaty, but both sides cau- 
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tioned that neither government felt sub- 


| stantial changes were in order. 


For Okinawans, the special treatment 
afforded U.S. service members is symbolic of 
a deeper problem. The bases represent the 
latest face of the hard fate that Okinawa has 
endured since the once independent king- 
dom, the heart of the Ryukyu island chain, 
was annexed by Japan in 1879. The Japanese 
then tried with partial success to exterm!- 
nate the local culture and language. Toward 
the end of World War II, 150,000 local peo- 
ple—nearly a third of the popu- 
lation—and 12,520 U.S. troops 
and 100,000 Japanese soldiers 
died there in the bloodiest of 
the campaigns in the Pacific. 

The U.S. retained control 
of the island until 1972, when it 
was returned to Tokyo. But the 
| islanders believe that Tokyo 
: sees Okinawa, one of the poor- 
3 est prefectures in Japan and 
the only one with a distinctive, 
non-Japanese culture, as a sec- 
ond-rate part of the country. 
One measure of that disre 
spect, say Okinawans, is the 
heavy presence of U.S. bases. 
Nearly two-thirds of all Ameri- 
can service members in Japan 
are stationed on Okinawa, yet 
the island accounts for less 
than 1% of the nation’s terri- 
tory. Says Ota: “There is no 
denying that the security treaty 
with the U.S. is important, but 
why isn’t the burden spread 
more evenly around Japan? 
Why does Okinawa have to pay 
the price all by itself?” 

Okinawans are con- 
vinced that part of the “price” 
is a high crime rate, although 
official statistics suggest that U.S. service 
members are on average no less law-abid- 
ing than Okinawans. But it is inevitable 
that some citizens would resent the hulk- 
ing, alien troops, who live on large com- 
pounds with apartment towers, golf driv- 
ing ranges, low-price commissaries and 
Burger Kings. The bases once accounted 
for half the island’s economy, but the fig- 
ure is now only 5%. 

Many people believe that the installa- 
tions stand in the way of a better future 
The huge areas reserved for U.S. troops, as 
well as related restrictions on airspace 
and sea-lanes, limit possible locations for 
new tourist resorts, the mainstay of an 
economy that has twice the unemploy 
ment of central Japan. The rape of a 
12-year-old girl, outrageous in itself, 
has crystallized Okinawans’ sense of 
grievance against the powers in Washing- 
ton and Tokyo that control the island's 
destiny. —Reported by Irene M. Kunii/Okinawa 
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your body strong in case you do get sacked. Man, | hate when that happens. 


MILK 


What a surprise!” 


STEVE YOUNG ©1995 MATIONAL FLUID MILK PROCESSOR PROMOTION BOARD 








Islands and river deltas that could be flooded 
by a 1-ft. to 3-ft. (0.3-m to 1-m) rise in sea level 
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APOCALYPSE? 


A new U.N. report says global warming is already 
under way—and the effects could be catastrophic 


By MICHAEL D. LEMONICK 





IKE STREET-CORNER PROPHETS 
proclaiming that the end is near, 
scientists who study the earth’s at- 
mosphere have been issuing pre- 
dictions of impending doom for the 
past few years without offering any 
concrete proof. The atmospheric scien- 
tists’ version of the apocalypse is global 
warming, a gradual rise in worldwide tem- 
peratures caused by man-made gases trap- 
ping too much heat from the sun. If the 
theory is correct, the world could be in for 
dramatic changes in climate, accompanied 
by major disruptions to modern society. 
So far, though, even the experts have had 
to admit that while the earth has warmed 
an average of up to 1.1°F over the past 100 
years, no solid evidence has emerged that 
this is anything but a natural phenomenon. 
And the uncertainty has given skeptics— 
especially Gingrichian politicians—plenty 
of ammunition to argue against taking the 
difficult, expensive steps required to stave 
off a largely hypothetical calamity. 

Until now. A draft report currently cir- 
culating on the Internet asserts that the 
global-temperature rise can now be blamed, 








at least in part, on human activity. State- 
ments like this have been made before by 
individual researchers—who have been 
criticized for going too far beyond the sci- 
entific consensus. But this report comes 
from the International Panel on Climate 
Change (1Pcc), a respected U.N.-sponsored 
body made up of more than 1,500 leading 
climate experts from 60 nations. 

Unless the world takes immediate and 
drastic steps to reduce the emissions of 
heat-trapping gases, says the panel, the 
so-called greenhouse effect could drive 
global temperatures up as much as 6°F by 
the year 2100—an increase in heat com- 
parable to the warming that ended the 
last Ice Age and with perhaps equally pro- 
found effects on climate. Huge swaths of 
densely populated land could be inundat- 
ed by rising seas. Entire ecosystems could 
vanish as rainfall and temperature pat- 
terns shift. Droughts, floods and storms 
could become more severe. Says Michael 
Oppenheimer, a senior scientist with the 
Environmental Defense Fund: “I think 
this is a watershed moment in the public 
debate on global warming.” 

This shift in scientific consensus is 
based not so much on new data as on 





improvements in the complex computer 
models that climatologists use to test 
their theories. Unlike chemists or molec- 
ular biologists, climate experts have no 
way to do lab experiments on their spe- 
cialty. So they simulate them on super- 
computers and look at what happens 
when human-generated gases—carbon 
dioxide from industry and auto exhaust, 
methane from agriculture, chlorofluoro- 
carbons from leaky refrigerators and 
spray cans—are pumped into the models’ 
virtual atmospheres. 

Until recently, the computer models 
weren't working very well. When the sci- 
entists tried to simulate what they believe 
has been happening over the past century 
or so, the results didn’t mesh with reality; 
the models said the world should now be 
warmer than it actually is. The reason is 
that the computer models had been over- 
looking an important factor affecting glob- 
al temperatures: aerosols, the tiny droplets 
of chemicals like sulfur dioxide that are 
produced along with CO, when fossil fuels 
are burned in cars and power plants. 
Aerosols actually cool the planet by block- 
ing sunlight and mask the effects of global 
warming. Says Tom Wigley, a climatologist 
at the National Center for Atmospheric 
Research and a member of the inter- 
national panel: “We were looking for the 
needle in the wrong haystack.” 

Once the scientists factored in aerosols, 
their models began looking more like the 
real world. The improved performance of 
the simulations was demonstrated in 1991, 
when they successfully predicted tempera- 
ture changes in the aftermath of the mas- 
sive Mount Pinatubo eruption in the Phil- 
ippines. A number of studies since have 
added to the scientists’ confidence that they 
finally know what they're talking about— 
and can predict what may happen if green- 
house gases continue to be released into 
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the atmosphere unchecked. Just last week, 
a report appeared in Nature that firmly ties 
an increase in the severity of U.S. rain- 
storms to global warming. 

In general, the news is not good. Over 
the next century, says the 1pcc report: 
> Sea levels could rise up to 3 ft., mostly 
because of melting glaciers and the expan- 
sion of water as it warms up. That could 
submerge vast areas of low-lying coastal 
land, including major river deltas, most of 
the beaches on the U.S. Atlantic Coast, 
parts of China and the island nations of the 
Maldives, the Seychelles and the Cook and 
Marshall islands. More than 100 million 
people would be displaced. 
>Winters could get warmer—which 
wouldn’t bother most people—and warm- 
weather hot spells like the one that killed 
500 in Chicago this past summer could 
become more frequent and more severe. 
> Rainfall could increase overall—but the 
increase wouldn't be uniform across the 
globe. Thus areas that are already prone 
to flooding might flood more often and 
more severely, and since water evaporates 
more easily in a warmer world, 
drought-prone regions and deserts 
could become even dryer. Hurri- 
canes, which draw their energy 
from warm oceans, could become 
even stronger as those oceans 
heat up. 
> Temperature and rainfall pat- 
terns would shift in unpredictable 
ways. That might not pose a prob- 
lem for agriculture, since farmers 
could change their crops and ir- 
rigate. Natural ecosystems that 
have to adapt on their own, how- 
ever, could be devastated. Ob- 
serves Oppenheimer dryly: “They 
cannot sprout legs and move to 
another climate.” Perhaps a third 
of the world’s forests, he says, 


might find themselves living in the wrong 
places. 

These are all worst-case scenarios, and 
the report’s authors acknowledge that 
plenty of uncertainties remain in their 
analysis. For example, as the world warms 
up, it should get cloudier; depending on 
what sort of clouds predominate, their 
shadows could offset the warming effect. 
And nobody knows how the deep ocean 
currents—which play a major but still 
murky role in world climate, channeling 
heat from one part of the globe to another— 
would respond to global warming. 

Some researchers argue that even with 
these caveats the report overstates the 
case, Says Richard Lindzen, an atmospher- 
ic scientist at M.LT.: “The margin of error 
in these models is a factor of 10 or more 
larger than the effect you're looking for.” 

Even if Lindzen is wrong and the 1pcc 
report is right, there might not be much any- 
one could do. Slashing emissions of green- 
house gases to stave off global warming 
would be straightforward enough, but that 
doesn’t mean it would be easy. Among the 





FUTURE SHOCK: In a warmer world, crises like last month's 
New Delhi floods would be more frequent and severe 





strategies recommended in the new report: 
switching from coal and oil to natural gas, 
turning to nuclear and solar energy, slowing 
deforestation, altering land-use and traffic 
patterns, curbing automobile use, changing 
life-styles and employment patterns. 

In other words, people in the devel- 
oped world would have to completely 
transform their society, and rich countries 
like the U.S. would have to subsidize poor 
but fast-developing nations like China. 
And that’s just to roll CO, emissions back 
to 1990 levels, the goal most environmen- 
talists endorse. To stave off global warming 
completely, Lindzen maintains, “you would 
have to reduce emissions to where they 
were in 1920.” Despite noble proclama- 
tions issuing from meetings like the 1992 
Earth Summit in Rio, that is virtually 
inconceivable, As economist Henry Jacoby 
of M.LT.’s Sloan School of Management 
puts it, “If you said, ‘Let’s design a problem 
that human institutions can’t deal with, 
you couldn't find one better than global 
warming.” 

Even a Democrat-controlled, Al Gore- 
inspired Congress would shrink 
from passing draconian emissions- 
control measures. And the current 
Republican House and Senate are 
unlikely to consider such regula- 
tions no matter how many scien- 
tists are convinced that global 
warming is real. Other industrial 
nations probably won’t do much 
better, and poor countries can’t 
afford to try. A more realistic strate- 
gy, some scientists argue, is to 
spend what research money there 
is figuring out how best to deal with 
global warming when it comes. It’s 
already too late, they say, to do 
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much else. —Reported by 
David Bjerklie/New York and Michael 
Riley/Washington 
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m COMPUTERS 


Apple 
umover? 


The company is plagued 
by market woes, bad 
planning and laptops 
that burst into flames 

By JOSHUA QUITTNER 





ICHAEL SPINDLER, CHIEF EXEC- 
utive officer of Apple Computer, 
must be hoping bad things don’t 
occur in fours. First, the company 

issued a recall on its new high-end laptop 
after two of them burst into flames at Ap- 
ple offices. Then Apple reported that its 
quarterly earnings would be significantly 
below expectations, largely because the 
company could not produce computers 
fast enough. The third blow was Wall 
Street’s swift reaction, which sent Apple 
shares plummeting by 15% of their value 
in two days. The fourth thing? 

Apple’s regular board of directors 
meeting is scheduled for next week, and 
the board will certainly be appraising 
Spindler’s two-year-old reign. The CEO was 
brought in as the nuts-and-bolts guy to 
fasten the company back to earth after 
the board forced out the blue-sky guy, John 
Sculley. Now is it time to J 
send for a new guy? 

Not likely, say Spind- 
ler’s supporters, who 
point out that he’s well 
on his way to doing pre- 
cisely what he was hired 
to do. Shortly after taking 
over, Spindler brought 
costs under control by 
laying off 2,100 of Apple’s 
13,000 employees. He 
broke with tradition by li- 
censing Apple technolo- 
gy to outside firms that 
have begun manufacturing a wave of low- 
cost Apple clones, which could help the 
company by attracting cost-conscious 
buyers and increasing market share. And 
last year he began shifting production to 
the new Power Macintosh line of comput- 
ers, a tricky task that involves switching 
over to new suppliers and parts while 
phasing out old inventory. The technical 
press loved the Power Macs, and so did 
Apple’s faithful users; the company has 
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é4éThere are 
times when 
you look at 
Apple and you see the 
Wang of the future: 
the once highflyer 
that became irrelevant 
to what's going on.77 


sold more than 2 million of the computers 
since March 1994. 

Nevertheless, Apple is in trouble. For 
one, the demand for the new Power Macs 
has proved to be a mixed blessing. Anxious 
to avoid a repeat of 1993, when supplies of 
PowerBook laptops exceeded demand, 
Spindler’s staff erred in the other direction, 
drastically underestimating the demand 
for the new line and failing to produce 
enough to meet orders. Apple expected 
growth for its computers to peak at 23% a 
year, a few points higher than the industry 
average for computers; demand growth, 
however, turned out to be a stunning 35%, 
says Tim Bajarin, a Silicon Valley comput- 
er marketing consultant. Says he: “De- 
mand for Macintoshes is 
running higher than it’s 
ever been.” The company 
now has $1 billion worth 
of unfilled orders. And 
Wall Street doesn’t like 
that. Nor do customers. 

Making the backlog 
worse is a shortage of sev- 
eral key parts—from mi- 
crochips to modems—Ap- 
ple buys from outside 
vendors to put in its com- 
puters. The company has 
been turning to alternate 
suppliers and trying to allocate its inven- 
tory better, but “we still expect demand 
will outstrip supply until January,” says Ap- 
ple spokeswoman Betty Taylor. 

It is a sad chapter in the history of a 
company that has come to symbolize the 
classic American nerds-to-riches _ story. 
Founded by college dropouts Stephen Woz- 
niak and Steven Jobs in 1976, Apple scored 
its biggest breakthrough with the 1984 
introduction of the Macintosh, which popu- 
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larized the mouse as well as a 


converts who realized for the first 
time that computers might repre- 
sent not Big Brother or Big Blue 


empowerment. 

But prices for Apple’s com- 
puters were high compared with 

the more competitive IBM- 

clone market, and the Mac found 
itself increasingly limited to 
the niches it now tenuously 
occupies: schools and desk- 
top publishing. The rank- 
and-file computer buyer 
was less interested in 
exquisite engineer- 
ing than in sticker 
price. Apple’s share 
has dropped from 
about 15% of the per- 
| sonal computer market to 8%. 

Helping to push it down is Microsoft's 
operating system, Windows 95. While 
Apple fans have been deriding Windows 
95 as the technological equivalent of Ap- 
ple’s 1989 operating system, the criticism 
sounds shriller and shriller. That is be- 
cause the vast majority of software devel- 
opers write programs for the Windows 
market first. Mac versions come later, if 
at all. “The problem is, you walk into a 
store with someone and try to convince 
them to buy a Mac, and there's not 
enough compelling software to make you 
want to say, ‘Boy, I’m sure glad I have a 
Mac and not a Windows 95 machine, ” 
says David Coursey, the editor of PC Let- 
ter, an industry publication. 

While takeover attempts and mergers 
have been rumored, most experts still as- 
sert that Apple’s prospects for survival are 
good. Its core business, truly excellent 
software that makes computers easy to 
use, has hooked some 20 million die-hard 
customers. “There are times when you 
look at Apple and you see the Wang of the 
future: the once highflyer that became ir- 
relevant to what’s going on,” says 
Coursey. But, he adds, “yes, the Mac still 
works better. Yes, it has a better operating 
system. And yes, Apple is headed in a 
good direction.” 

And what will Spindler’s own di- 
rection be? Despite rumors that his job 
may be in jeopardy, A.C. Markkula Jr., 
the chairman of Apple’s board of direc- 
tors, told the Wall Street Journal late 
last week that there are no plans for any 
management changes and pronounced 
Spindler “a very brilliant man.” Of course, 
that’s what they said about Sculley, 
after he stepped down, —Reported by 
David S. Jackson/San Francisco and Barbara 
Rudolph/New York 
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Our position, word by word. 








No one should sell cigarettes to minors. Minors should not have access 
to cigarettes. They should not smoke. Period. 

That's why Philip Morris launched Action Against Access, one of the most 
comprehensive programs ever introduced to combat the issue of youth 
access to cigarettes. 

Action Against Access is a voluntary program that is taking 


some very specific steps. 
A TION Here are some highlights: We have stopped the distribution 


= of free sample cigarettes to consumers. We no longer 
against distribute cigarettes through the mail. And we are placing 
ACCESS the following notice on all our cigarette brand packs and 
cartons: “Underage sale prohibited.” 

In addition, Philip Morris is helping retailers comply with 
minimum-age laws by providing free signage and funding educational programs. 

And, as part of Action Against Access, Philip Morris is taking a leadership role 
in seeking widespread industry and public support for the passage of state 
legislation designed to prevent minors from having access to cigarettes in 
vending machines. Additionally, Philip Morris seeks to establish reasonable 
licensing requirements for cigarette retail sales. 

The principle behind Action Against Access is simple: The best way to keep 
kids away from cigarettes is to keep cigarettes away from kids. 
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WITH OUR FINANCIAL STRENGTH, YOU’LL BE GLAD 


WE’RE ON YOUR SIDE. 0n the tough playing field of international business, you need 
all the leverage you can get. That's why AIG's strength and stability are so important. We're one of the world’s 


strongest insurance and financial services organizations, with over $16 billion in shareholders’ equity and 








$18 billion in general insurance net loss and loss adjustment reserves. Our record of profitability is unsurpassed 
in the industry, and we hold the highest ratings from the principal rating services. The AIG Companies have the 


capacity to serve your needs through all kinds of market conditions. We're ready to throw our weight behind you. 


Ie WORLD LEADERS IN INSURANCE AND FINANCIAL SERVICES. 


American International Group, Inc., Dept. A, 70 Pine Street, New York, NY 10270 
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FACTOR 


New brain research suggests that emotions, not IQ, 
may be the true measure of human intelligence 


By NANCY GIBBS 


T TURNS OUT THAT A SCIENTIST 
can see the future by watching 
four-year-olds interact with a 
marshmallow. The researcher 
invites the children, one by one, 
into a plain room and begins the 
gentle torment. You can have 
this marshmallow right now, he 
says. But if you wait while I run 
an errand, you can have two marshmallows 
when I get back. And then he leaves. 
Some children grab for the treat the 
minute he’s out the door. Some last a few 
minutes before they give in. But others are 
determined to wait. They cover their eyes; 
they put their heads down; they sing to 
themselves; they try to play games or even 
fall asleep. When the researcher returns, 
he gives these children their hard-earned 
marshmallows. And then, science waits for 
them to grow up. 
By the time the children reach high 
school, something remarkable has hap- 
pened. A survey of the children’s parents 
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and teachers found that those who as four- 
year-olds had the fortitude to hold out for 
the second marshmallow generally grew 
up to be better adjusted, more popular, 
adventurous, confident and dependable 
teenagers. The children who gave in to 
temptation early on were more likely to be 
lonely, easily frustrated and stubborn. 
They buckled under stress and shied away 
from challenges. And when some of the 
students in the two groups took the 
Scholastic Aptitude Test, the kids who had 
held out longer scored an average of 210 
points higher. 

When we think of brilliance we see 
Einstein, deep-eyed, woolly haired, a 
thinking machine with skin and mis- 
matched socks. High achievers, we imag- 
ine, were wired for greatness from birth. 
But then you have to wonder why, over 
time, natural talent seems to ignite in 
some people and dim in others, This is 
where the marshmallows come in. It 
seems that the ability to delay gratification 
is a master skill, a triumph of the reason- 
ing brain over the impulsive one. It is a 














sign, in short, of emotional intelligence. 
And it doesn’t show up on an IQ test. 
For most of this century, scientists 


have worshipped the hardware of the brain | 


and the software of the mind; the messy 
powers of the heart were left to the poets. 
But cognitive theory could simply not ex- 
plain the questions we wonder about most: 
why some people just seem to have a gift for 
living well; why the smartest kid in the 
class will probably not end up the richest; 
why we like some people virtually on sight 
and distrust others; why some people re- 
main buoyant in the face of troubles that 
would sink a less resilient soul. What qual- 
ities of the mind or spirit, in short, deter- 
mine who succeeds? 

The phrase “emotional intelligence” 
was coined by Yale psychologist Peter Sa- 
lovey and the University of New Hamp- 
shire’s John Mayer five years ago to de- 
scribe qualities like understanding one’s 
own feelings, empathy for the feelings of 
others and “the regulation of emotion in a 
way that enhances living.” Their notion is 
about to bound into the national conver- 
sation, handily shortened to EQ, thanks to 
a new book, Emotional Intelligence (Ban- 
tam; $23.95) by Daniel Goleman. Gole- 
man, a Harvard psychology Ph.D. and a 
New York Times science writer with a gift 
for making even the chewiest scientific 
theories digestible to lay readers, has 
brought together a decade’s worth of be- 
havioral research into how the mind 
processes feelings. His goal, he announces 
on the cover, is to redefine what it means 


Children who aren't accepted by classmates 
are up to eight times more likely to drop out 












can increase the odds that their marriages 
will last, how parents should raise their 
children and how schools should teach 
them. When street gangs substitute for 
families and schoolyard insults end in 
stabbings, when more than half of mar- 
riages end in divorce, when the majority 
of the children murdered in this country 
are killed by parents and stepparents, 
many of whom say they were trying to dis- 
cipline the child for behavior like blocking 
the TV or crying too much, it suggests a de- 
mand for remedial emotional education. 
While children are still young, Goleman 
argues, there is a “neurological window of 
opportunity” since the brain’s prefrontal 
circuitry, which regulates how we act on 
what we feel, probably does not mature 
until mid-adolescence. 

And it is here the arguments will break 
out. Goleman’s highly popularized conclu- 
sions, says McHugh, “will chill any veter- 
an scholar of psychotherapy and any neu- 
roscientist who worries about how his 
research may come to be applied.” While 
many researchers in this relatively new 
field are glad to see emotional issues final- 
ly taken seriously, they fear that a notion as 
handy as EQ invites misuse. Goleman ad- 
mits the danger of suggesting that you can 
assign a numerical yardstick to a person’s 
character as well as his intellect; Goleman 
never even uses the phrase EQ in his book. 
But he (begrudgingly) approved an “un- 
scientific” EQ test in USA Today with 
choices like “I am aware of even subtle 
feelings as I have them,” and “I can sense 
the pulse of a group or relationship and 
state unspoken feelings.” 

“You don’t want to take an average of 
your emotional skill,” argues Harvard psy- 





to be smart. His thesis: when it comes to 
predicting people’s success, brainpower 
as measured by IQ and standardized 
achievement tests may actually matter 
less than the qualities of mind once 
thought of as “character” before the word 
began to sound quaint. 

At first glance, there would seem to be 
little that’s new here to any close reader of 
fortune cookies. There may be no less orig- | 
inal idea than the notion that our hearts 
hold dominion over our heads. “I was so 
angry,” we say, “I couldn’t think straight.” 
Neither is it surprising that 
“people skills” are useful, 
which amounts to saying, it’s \ 
good to be nice. “It’s so true 
it’s trivial,” says Dr. Paul 
McHugh, director of psychiatry 
at Johns Hopkins University 
School of Medicine. But if it were 
that simple, the book would not be 
quite so interesting or its implica- 
tions so controversial. 

This is no abstract investi- 
gation. Goleman is 
looking for anti- 
dotes to re- 
store “civility to 
our streets and car- 
ing to our communal 
life.” He sees practical ap- 
plications everywhere for how companies 
should decide whom to hire, how couples 
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Why do some people remain buoyant in the face 
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in child-development research. “That's 
what's wrong with the concept of intelli- 
gence for mental skills too. Some people 
handle anger well but can’t handle fear. 
Some people can’t take joy. So each emo- 
tion has to be viewed differently.” 

EQ is not the opposite of IQ. Some 
people are blessed with a lot of both, some 
with little of either. What researchers 
have been trying to understand is how 
they complement each other; how one’s 
ability to handle stress, for instance, af- 
fects the ability to concentrate and put in- 
telligence to use. Among the ingredients 
for success, researchers now generally 
agree that IQ counts for about 20%; the 
rest depends on everything from class to 


luck to the neural pathways that have § 


developed in the brain over millions 
of years of human evolution. 


and evolutionists who do the best job 
of explaining the reasons behind the 
most unreasonable behavior. In the 
past decade or so, scientists have 
learned enough about the brain to 
make judgments about where 
emotion comes from and why we 
need it. Primitive emotional respons- 
es held the keys to survival: fear dri- 
ves the blood into the large mus- 
cles, making it easier to run; 
surprise triggers the eyebrows to 
rise, allowing the eyes to widen 
their view and gather more informa- 
tion about an unexpected event. Dis- 
gust wrinkles up the face and closes 
the nostrils to keep out foul smells. 
Emotional life grows out of an 
area of the brain called the limbic 
system, specifically the amygdala, 
whence come delight and disgust 
and fear and anger. Millions of years 
ago, the neocortex was added on, en- 
abling humans to plan, learn and re- 
member. Lust grows from the limbic sys- 
tem; love, from the neocortex. Animals like 
reptiles that have no neocortex cannot ex- 
perience anything like maternal love; this is 
why baby snakes have to hide to avoid 








being eaten by their parents. Humans, 
with their capacity for love, will protect 
their offspring, allowing the brains of the 
young time to develop. The more connec- 
tions between the limbic system and the 
neocortex, the more emotional responses 
are possible. 





















Anxiety is a rehearsal for 

danger. A little anxiety helps 
focus the mind; too much 
‘an paralyze it 


It was scientists like Joseph LeDoux 
of New York University who uncovered 
these cerebral pathways. LeDoux’s par- 
ents owned a meat market. As a boy in 
Louisiana, he first learned about his fu- 
ture specialty by cutting up cows’ brains 
for sweetbreads. “I found them the most 
interesting part of the cow’s anatomy,” he 
recalls. “They were visually pleasing—lots 
of folds, convolutions and patterns. The 
cerebellum was more interest- 


butchers’ son became a neu- 
roscientist, and it was he 
who discovered the short 
circuit in the brain that lets 
emotions drive action before 
the intellect gets a chance 
to intervene. 








ing to look at than steak.” The | 





A hiker on a mountain path, for exam- 
ple, sees a long, curved shape in the grass 
out of the corner of his eye. He leaps out of 
the way before he realizes it is only a stick 
that looks like a snake. Then he calms 
down; his cortex gets the message a few 
milliseconds after his amygdala and “reg- 
ulates” its primitive response. 

Without these emotional reflexes, 
rarely conscious but often terribly power- 
ful, we would scarcely be able to function. 
“Most decisions we make have a vast num- 
ber of possible outcomes, and any attempt 
to analyze all of them would never end,” 
says University of lowa neurologist Antonio 
Damasio, author of Descartes’ Error: Emo- 
tion, Reason and the Human Brain. “I'd 
ask you to lunch tomorrow, and when the 
appointed time arrived, you'd still be 
thinking about whether you should come.” 
What tips the balance, Damasio contends, 
is our unconscious assigning of emotional 
values to some of those choices. Whether 
we experience a somatic response—a gut 
feeling of dread or a giddy sense of 
elation—emotions are helping to 
limit the field in any choice we have 
to make. If the prospect of lunch 
with a neurologist is unnerving or 
distasteful, Damasio suggests, the in- 
vitee will conveniently remember a 
previous engagement. 

When Damasio worked with pa- 
tients in whom the connection be- 
} tween emotional brain and neocor- 
tex had been severed because of 
damage to the brain, he discovered 
how central that hidden pathway is 
to how we live our lives. People who 
had lost that linkage were just as 
smart and quick to reason, but their 
lives often fell apart nonetheless. 
They could not make decisions be- 
cause they didn’t know how they felt 
about their choices. They couldn't 
react to warnings or anger in other people. 
If they made a mistake, like a bad invest- 
ment, they felt no regret or shame and so 
were bound to repeat it. 

If there is a cornerstone to emotional 
intelligence on which most other emotion- 
al skills depend, it is a sense of self- 
awareness, of being smart about what we 
feel. A person whose day starts badly at 
home may be grouchy all day at work with- 
out quite knowing why. Once an emotion- 
al response comes into awareness—or, 
physiologically, is processed through the 
neocortex—the chances of handling it ap- 
propriately improve. Scientists refer to 
“metamood,” the ability to pull back and 
recognize that “what I'm feeling is anger,” 
or sorrow, or shame. 

Metamood is a difficult skill because 


of troubles that would sink others? 
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conen in nourang may inow he waa, | DCficient emotional 
skills may be the 
reason more than half 
of all marriages end 
in divorce 


but he may not recognize that he is also an- 
gry at the person for dying—because this 
seems somehow inappropriate. A parent 
who yells at the child who ran into the 
street is expressing anger at disobedience, 
but the degree of anger may owe 


more to the fear the parent feels 
at what could have happened. a 
In Goleman’s analysis, self- Birea4 Gl 


awareness is perhaps the most Et ¢ 
crucial ability because it allows * (~ 
us to exercise some self-control. ean 
The idea is not to repress 
feeling (the reaction that 
has made _psychoana- 
lysts rich) but rather to @ 
do what Aristotle con- 
sidered the hard work of 
the will. “Anyone can be- 
come angry—that is easy,” 
he wrote in the Nico- 
machean Ethics. “But to be 
angry with the right person, 
to the right degree, at the 
right time, for the right pur- 
pose, and in the right way— 
this is not easy.” 

Some impulses seem to 
be easier to control than others. 
Anger, not surprisingly, is one of 
the hardest, perhaps because of its 
evolutionary value in priming people 
to action. Researchers believe anger usu- 
ally arises out of a sense of being tres- 
passed against—the belief that one is being 





















hang out” and having a good cathartic rant. 
But Goleman cites studies showing that 
dwelling on anger actually increases its 
power; the body needs a chance to process 
the adrenaline through exercise, relaxation 
techniques, a well-timed intervention or 
even the old admonition to count to 10, 

Anxiety serves a similar useful pur- 
pose, so long as it doesn’t spin out of con- 
trol. Worrying is a rehearsal for danger; the 
act of fretting focuses the mind on a prob- 
lem so it can search efficiently for solu- 
tions. The danger comes when worrying 
\) blocks thinking, becoming an end in it- 
4 





self or a path to resignation instead of 
perseverance. Overworrying about 
failing increases the likelihood 
of failure; a salesman so con- 
cerned about his falling sales 
that he can’t bring himself to 
pick up the phone guaran- 
tees that his sales will fall 
even further. 

But why are some people 
better able to “snap out of it” 
and get on with the task at 
hand? Again, given sufficient 
self-awareness, people de- 
velop coping mechanisms. 

Sadness and discourage- 
ment, for instance, are “low 
arousal” states, and the dis- 
pirited salesman who goes out 
for a run is triggering a high arousal 
state that is incompatible with staying blue. 
Relaxation works better for high-energy 
moods like anger or anxiety. Either way, 
the idea is to shift to a state of arousal that 


robbed of what is rightfully his. The 
body’s first response is a surge of energy, 
the release of a cascade of neurotrans- 
mitters called catecholamines. If a person 
is already aroused or under stress, the 
threshold for release is lower, which 


helps explain why people’s tempers short- 
en during a hard day. 

Scientists are not only discovering 
where anger comes from; they are also ex- 
posing myths about how best to handle it. 
Popular wisdom argues for “letting it all 





breaks the destructive cycle of the domi- 
nant mood. 

The idea of being able to predict which 
salesmen are most likely to prosper was 
not an abstraction for Metropolitan Life, 





One Way to Test Your EQ 


NLIKE IQ, WHICH IS GAUGED BY THE FAMOUS STANFORD- 
Binet tests, EQ does not lend itself to any single numeri- 
cal measure. Nor should it, say experts. Emotional intel- 
ligence is by definition a complex, multifaceted quality 

representing such intangibles as self-awareness, empathy, per- 
sistence and social deftness. 

Some aspects of emotional intelligence, however, can be 
quantified. Optimism, for example, is a handy measure of a per- 
son’s self-worth. According to Martin Seligman, a University of 
Pennsylvania psychologist, how people respond to setbacks— 
optimistically or pessimistically—is a fairly accurate indicator of 
how well they will succeed in school, in sports and in certain 
kinds of work. To test his theory, Seligman devised a question- 
naire to screen insurance salesmen at MetLife. 

In Seligman’s test, job applicants were asked to imagine 
a hypothetical event and then choose the response (A or B) 








that most closely resembled their own. Some samples from 
his questionnaire: 


You forget your spouse's (boyfriend’s/girlfriend’s) birthday. 
A. I'm not good at remembering birthdays. 
B. I was preoccupied with other things. 


You owe the library $10 for an overdue book. 

A. When | am really involved in what I am reading, I often for- 
get when it’s due. 

B. Iwas so involved in writing the report, I forgot to return the book. 


You lose your temper with a friend. 
A. He or she is always nagging me. 
B. He or she was in a hostile mood. 


You are penalized for returning your income-tax forms late. 
A. I always put off doing my taxes. 
B. I was lazy about getting my taxes done this year. 
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which in the mid-’80s was hiring WN 
5,000 salespeople a year and train- YS >> 
ing them at a cost of more than WY 4 
$30,000 each. Half quit the first “/ 
year, and four out of five within four 
years. The reason: selling life insur- \We 
ance involves having the door 
slammed in your face over and over 
again. Was it possible to identify which 
people would be better at handling frustra- 
tion and take each refusal as a challenge 
rather than a setback? 

The head of the company approached 
psychologist Martin Seligman at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania and invited him to 
test some of his theories about the impor- 
tance of optimism in people’s success. 
When optimists fail, he has found, they at- 
tribute the failure to something they can 
change, not some innate weakness that 
they are helpless to overcome. And that 
confidence in their power to effect change 
is self-reinforcing. Seligman tracked 
15,000 new workers who had taken two 
tests. One was the company’s regular 
screening exam, the other Seligman’s test 
measuring their levels of optimism. 
Among the new hires was a group who 
flunked the screening test but scored as 
“superoptimists” on Seligman’s exam. And 
sure enough, they did the best of all; they 
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In the corporate 
world, say personnel 
executives, IQ gets 





so that viewers have to judge the 
VH feeling by subtle cues. Once 
j again, people with higher pons 
/ scores tend to be more successful 
in their work and _ relationships; 
children who score well are more 
popular and successful in school, 
even when their IQs are quite average. 
Like other emotional skills, empathy 
is an innate quality that can be shaped by 
experience. Infants as young as three 
months old exhibit empathy when they get 
upset at the sound of another baby crying. 
Even very young children learn by imita- 
tion; by watching how others act when 
they see someone in distress, these chil- 
dren acquire a repertoire of sensitive re- 
sponses. If, on the other hand, the feelings 
they begin to express are not recognized 
and reinforced by the adults around them, 
they not only cease to express those feelings 
but they also become less able to recognize 
them in themselves or others. 

Empathy too can be seen as a survival 
skill. Bert Cohler, a University of Chicago 
psychologist, and Fran Stott, dean of the 
Erikson Institute for Advanced Study in 
Child Development in Chicago, have 
found that children from psychically dam- 
aged families frequently become hypervig- 
ilant, developing an intense attunement to 














outsold the pessimists in the regular group 
by 21% in the first year and 57% in the sec- 
ond. For years after that, passing Selig- 
man’s test was one way to get hired as a 
MetLife salesperson. 

Perhaps the most visible emotional 
skills, the ones we recognize most readily, 
are the “people skills” like empathy, gra- 
ciousness, the ability to read a social situa- 
tion. Researchers believe that about 90% of 
emotional communication is nonverbal. 
Harvard psychologist Robert Rosenthal 


you hired, but EQ 
gets you promoted 


developed the pons test (Profile of Non- 
verbal Sensitivity) to measure people's 
ability to read emotional cues. He shows 
subjects a film of a young woman express- 
ing feelings—anger, love, jealousy, grati- 
tude, seduction—edited so that one or an- 
other nonverbal cue is blanked out. In 
some instances the face is visible but not 
the body, or the woman’s eyes are hidden, 





their parents’ moods. One child they stud- 
ied, Nicholas, had a horrible habit of ap- 
proaching other kids in his nursery-school 
class as if he were going to kiss them, then 
would bite them instead. The scientists 
went back to study videos of Nicholas at 20 
months interacting with his psychotic 
mother and found that she had responded 
to his every expression of anger or inde- 
pendence with compulsive kisses. The re- 
searchers dubbed them “kisses of death,” 
and their true significance was obvious to 





You've been feeling run-down. 
A. I never get a chance to relax. 
B. I was exceptionally busy this week. 


A friend says something that hurts your 
A. She always blurts things out without thinking of others. 
B. My friend was in a bad mood and took it out on me. 


You fall down a great deal while skiing. 
A. Skiing is difficult. 
B. The trails were icy. 


You gain weight over the holidays, and you can't lose it. 
A. Diets don’t work in the long run. 
B. The diet I tried didn’t work. 


Seligman found that those insurance salesmen who 
answered with more B’s than A’s were better able to overcome 
bad sales days, recovered more easily from rejection and were 





less likely to quit. People with an optimistic view of life tend to 
treat obstacles and setbacks as temporary (and therefore sur- 
mountable). Pessimists take them personally; what others see 
as fleeting, localized impediments, they view as pervasive and 
permanent. 

The most dramatic proof of his theory, says Seligman, came 
at the 1988 Olympic Games in Seoul, South Korea, after U.S. 
swimmer Matt Biondi turned in two disappointing perform- 
ances in his first two races. Before the Games, Biondi had been 
favored to win seven golds—as Mark Spitz had done 16 years 
earlier. After those first two races, most commentators thought 
Biondi would be unable to recover from his setback. Not Selig- 
man. He had given some members of the U.S swim team a ver- 
sion of his optimism test before the races; it showed that Bion- 
di possessed an extraordinarily upbeat attitude. Rather than | 
losing heart after turning in a bad time, as others might, Biondi 
tended to respond by swimming even faster. Sure enough, 
Biondi bounced right back, winning five gold medals in the 
next five races. —By Alice Park 
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Nicholas, who arched his back in horror at 

her approaching lips—and passed his own 

rage on to his classmates years later. 
Empathy also acts as a buffer to cruel- 


ty, and it is a quality conspicuously lacking | 


in child molesters and psychopaths. Gole- 
man cites some chilling research into bru- 
tality by Robert Hare, a psychologist at the 
University of British Columbia. Hare 
found that psychopaths, when hooked up to 
electrodes and told they are going to re- 
ceive a shock, show none of the visceral re- 
sponses that fear of pain typically triggers: 
rapid heartbeat, sweating and so on. How 


could the threat of punishment deter such | 


people from committing crimes? 

It is easy to draw the obvious lesson 
from these test results. How much happi- 
er would we be, how much more success- 
ful as individuals and civil as a society, if we 
were more alert to the importance of emo- 
tional intelligence and more adept at 
teaching it? From kindergartens to busi- 
ness schools to corporations across the 
country, people are taking seriously the 
idea that a little more time spent on the 
“touchy-feely” skills so often derided may 
in fact pay rich dividends. 

In the corporate world, according to 
personnel executives, IQ gets you hired, 
but EQ gets you promoted. Goleman likes 
to tell of a manager at AT&T's Bell Labs, a 
think tank for brilliant engineers in New 
Jersey, who was asked to rank his top per- 
formers. They weren't the ones with the 
highest IQs; they were the ones whose E- 
mail got answered. Those workers who 
were good collaborators and networkers 
and popular with colleagues were more 
likely to get the cooperation they needed to 
reach their goals than the socially awk- 
ward, lone-wolf geniuses. 

When David Campbell and others at 
the Center for Creative Leadership studied 
“derailed executives,” the rising stars who 
flamed out, the researchers found that 
these executives failed most often because 
of “an interpersonal flaw” rather than a 
technical inability. Interviews with top ex- 
ecutives in the U.S. and Europe turned up 
nine so-called fatal flaws, many of them 
classic emotional failings, such as “poor 
working relations,” being “authoritarian” 
or “too ambitious” and having “conflict 
with upper management.” 

At the center’s executive-leadership 








seminars across the country, managers | 
come to get emotionally retooled. “This | 


isn’t sensitivity training or Sunday- 
supplement stuff,” says Campbell. “One 
thing they know when they get through 
is what other people think of them.” 
And the executives have an incentive to 
listen. Says Karen Boylston, director of 
the center's team-leadership group: 
“Customers are telling businesses, ‘I 
don’t care if every member of your staff 




















Square Pegs in the Oval Office? 


F A HIGH DEGREE OF EMOTIONAL INTELLIGENCE IS A PREREQUISITE FOR OUT- 
standing achievement, there ought to be no better place to find it than in the 
White House. It turns out, however, that not every man who reached the 
pinnacle of American leadership was a gleaming example of self-awareness, 
empathy, impulse control and all the other qualities that mark an elevated EQ. 

Oliver Wendell Holmes, who knew intelligence when he saw it, judged 
Franklin Roosevelt “a second-class intellect, but a first-class temperament.” 
Born and educated as an aristocrat, F.D.R. had polio and needed a wheelchair 
for most of his adult life. Yet, far from becoming a self-pitying wretch, he devel- 
oped an unbridled optimism that served him and the country well during the 
Depression and World War II—this despite, or because of, what Princeton pro- 
, fessor Fred Greenstein calls Roosevelt's “tenden- 
* cy toward deviousness and duplicity.” 

Even a first-class temperament, however, is 
not a sure predictor of a successful presidency. 
According to Duke University political scientist 
James David Barber, the most perfect blend of 
intellect and warmth of personality in a Chief 
Executive was the brilliant Thomas Jefferson, 
who “knew the importance of communication 
and empathy. He never lost the common touch.” 
Richard Ellis, a professor of politics at Oregon’s 
Willamette University who is skeptical of the 
whole EQ theory, cites two 19th century Presi- 
dents who did not fit the mold. “Martin Van 
Buren was well adjusted, balanced, empathetic 
and persuasive, but he was not very successful,” 
says Ellis. “Andrew Jackson was less well adjust- 
ed, less balanced, less empathetic and was terri- 
ble at controlling his own impulses, but he trans- 
formed the presidency.” 

Lyndon Johnson as Senate majority leader 
was a brilliant practitioner of the art of political 
persuasion, yet failed utterly to transfer that gift to 
the White House. In fact, says Princeton's Green- 
stein, L.B.J. and Richard Nixon would be labeled 
“worst cases” on any EQ scale of Presidents. Each 
was touched with political genius, yet each met 
with disaster. “To some extent,” says Greenstein, 
“this is a function of the extreme aspects of their 
psyches; they are the political versions of Van 
Gogh, who does unbelievable paintings and then cuts off his ear.” 

History professor William Leuchtenburg of the University of North Caroli- 
na at Chapel Hill suggests that the 20th century Presidents with perhaps the 
highest I[Qs—Wilson, Hoover and Carter—also had the most trouble connecting 
with their constituents. Woodrow Wilson, he says, “was very high strung [and] 
arrogant; he was not willing to strike any middle ground. Herbert Hoover was 
so locked into certain ideas that you could never convince him otherwise. Jim- 
my Carter is probably the most puzzling of the three. He didn’t have a deficien- 
cy of temperament; in fact, he was too temperate. There was an excessive ratio- 
nalization about Carter’s approach.” 

That was never a problem for John Kennedy and Ronald Reagan. Nobody 
ever accused them of intellectual genius, yet both radiated qualities of leadership 
with an infectious confidence and openheartedness that endeared them to the 
nation. Whether President Clinton will be so endeared remains a puzzle. That he 
is a Rhodes scholar makes him certifiably brainy, but his emotional intelligence 
is shaky. He obviously has the knack for establishing rapport with people, but he 
often appears so eager to please that he looks weak. “As for controlling his 
impulses,” says Willamette’s Ellis, “Clinton is terrible.” ~ By Jesse Birnbaum. 
Reported by James Carney/Washington and Lisa H. Towle/Raleigh 
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RICHARD NIXON: Political 
genius but an EQ disaster 
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Some EQ is innate. Infants as young as three months show empathy 


graduated with honors from Harvard, 
Stanford and Wharton. I will take my 
business and go where I am understood 
and treated with respect.’ ” 

Nowhere is the discussion of emotion- 
al intelligence more pressing than in 
schools, where both the stakes and the op- 
portunities seem greatest. Instead of con- 
stant crisis intervention, or declarations of 
war on drug abuse or teen pregnancy or vi- 
olence, it is time, Goleman argues, for pre- 
ventive medicine. “Five years ago, teachers 
didn’t want to think about this,” says prin- 
cipal Roberta Kirshbaum of P.S. 75 in New 
York City. “But when kids are getting killed 
in high school, we have to deal with it.” 
Five years ago, Kirshbaum’s school adopt- 
ed an emotional literacy program, de- 
signed to help children learn to manage 
anger, frustration, loneliness. Since then, 
fights at lunchtime have decreased from 
two or three a day to almost none. 

Educators can point to all sorts of data 
to support this new direction. Students 
who are depressed or angry literally cannot 
learn. Children who have trouble being 
accepted by their classmates are 2 to 8 
times as likely to drop out. An inability to 
distinguish distressing feelings or handle 
frustration has been linked to eating disor- 
ders in girls. 

Many school administrators are com- 
pletely rethinking the weight they have been 
giving to traditional lessons and standard- 
ized tests. Peter Relic, president of the Na- 
tional Association of Independent Schools, 
would like to junk the sat completely. “Yes, 
it may cost a heck of a lot more money to as- 
sess someone’s EQ rather than using a ma- 
chine-scored test to measure IQ,” he says. 
“But if we don’t, then we're saying that a 





test score is more important to us than who a 
child is as a human being. That means an im- 
mense loss in terms of human potential be- 
cause we've defined success too narrowly.” 

This warm embrace by educators has 
left some scientists in a bind. On one hand, 
says Yale psychologist Salovey, “I love the 
idea that we want to teach people a richer 
understanding of their emotional life, to 
help them achieve their goals.” But, he 
adds, “what I would oppose is training con- 
formity to social expectations.” The danger 
is that any campaign to hone emotional 
skills in children will end up teaching that 
there is a “right” emotional response for 
any given situation—laugh at parades, cry at 
funerals, sit still at church. “You can teach 
self-control,” says Dr. Alvin Poussaint, pro- 
fessor of psychiatry at Harvard Medical 
School. “You can teach that it’s better to 
talk out your anger and not use violence. 
But is it good emotional intelligence not to 
challenge authority?” 


OME PSYCHOLOGISTS GO 
further and challenge the 
very idea that emotional 


taught in any kind of formal, 
classroom way. Goleman’s 
premise that children can 
be trained to analyze their 





kins’ McHugh as an effort to reinvent the 
encounter group: “I consider that an 
abominable idea, an idea we have seen 
with adults. That failed, and now he wants 
to try it with children? Good grief!” He 
cites the description in Goleman’s book of 
an experimental program at the Nueva 
Learning Center in San Francisco. In one 


skills can or should be | 


feelings strikes Johns Hop- | 








scene, two fifth-grade boys start to argue 
over the rules of an exercise, and the 
teacher breaks in to ask them to talk about 
what they're feeling. “I appreciate the way 
you're being assertive in talking with Tuck- 
er,” she says to one student. “You're not at- 
tacking.” This strikes McHugh as pure fol- 
ly. “The author is presuming that someone 
has the key to the right emotions to be 
taught to children. We don’t even know the 
right emotions to be taught to adults. Do 
you really think a child of eight or nine re- 
ally understands the difference between 
aggressiveness and assertiveness?” 

The problem may be that there is an 
ingredient missing. Emotional skills, like 
intellectual ones, are morally neutral. Just 
as a genius could use his intellect either to 
cure cancer or engineer a deadly virus, 
someone with great empathic insight 
could use it to inspire colleagues or ex- 
ploit them. Without a moral compass to 
guide people in how to employ their gifts, 
emotional intelligence can be used for 
good or evil. Columbia University psy- 
chologist Walter Mischel, who invented 
the marshmallow test and others like it, 
observes that the knack for delaying grat- 
ification that makes a child one marsh- 
mallow richer can help him become a bet- 
ter citizen or—just as easily—an even more 
brilliant criminal. 

Given the passionate arguments that 
are raging over the state of moral instruc- 
tion in this country, it is no wonder Gole- 
man chose to focus more on neutral emo- 
tional skills than on the values that should 
govern their use. That’s another book—and 
another debate. —Reported by Sharon E. 
Epperson and Lawrence Mondi/New York, James 
L. Graff/Chicago and Lisa H. Towle/Raleigh 
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@ CINEMA 


Pride 


Of Place 


Denzel Washington talks about Hollywood, the roles 
he gets—and the onscreen romances he doesn't 


By CHRISTOPHER J. FARLEY TORONTO 





Not one [black American actor] has ever 
been seriously challenged to deliver the 
best that is in him. 
—James Baldwin 
The Devil Finds Work, 1975 


HROUGHOUT THE HISTO- 

ry of American cinema, 

people who appear in 

movies seem to have been 

divided into two cate- 

gories: actors and black 

actors. Actors—tacitly un- 

derstood to mean white 

actors—played every sort of role in every 

kind of film, from action heroes to sex 

sirens, in horror films and period pieces. 

Black actors, on the other hand, were de- 

fined by their race and carefully circum- 

scribed in the parts they could play—usual- 

ly sidekicks, servants or criminals. Even the 

few black actors who broke into leading- 

man roles were confined in various ways. 

Sidney Poitier, the premier black star of 

the 1950s and '60s, was all too often lim- 

ited to moralizing integrationist films. Ed- 

die Murphy, one of the biggest box-office 

draws of the ’80s, has found it difficult to 
move beyond formulaic comedies. 

But Denzel Washington stands apart. 

At 40, he is one of Hollywood's highest- 

paid stars, earning $10 million for his next 

film, the military drama Courage Under 

Fire, co-starring Meg Ryan. He has been 

nominated for three Academy Awards, 

winning the Best Supporting Actor Oscar 

for his role in the 1989 Civil War epic 





| drama (Mo’ Better Blues). 


Glory. More important than achieving 
these milestones, however, has been to 
playing a variety of challenging and not 
race-specific roles. For every Malcolm X, 
in which he starred as the slain Muslim 
leader, there was a Philadelphia, in which 
he played a homophobic lawyer who just 
happened to be black. He has shown a fa- 
cility for Shakespearean comedy (Much 
Ado About Nothing), as 
well as for Spike Lee 


In just the past four 
months Washington has 
had starring roles in three 
very different films: the 
submarine drama Crim- 
son Tide, the high-tech 
thriller Virtuosity and the 
murder-mystery Devil in 
a Blue Dress, which opens 
this week. 

Other black actors— 
Wesley Snipes, Samuel 
L. Jackson, Laurence Fishburne—have 
drawn deserved critical acclaim, but none 
has achieved Washington’s mix of box- 
office clout and acting craft. He is a black 
actor—proudly, fiercely so—who has suc- 
ceeded in making that term merely de- 
scriptive, not professionally limiting. Few 
other actors of any color could sincerely 
say, as Washington does about fellow su- 
perstars Kevin Costner and Tom Cruise, 
“They haven't made any movies that | 
wanted to make. I haven't felt like I’ve 
missed anything.” Yet he sees himself not 
as a standard-bearer but simply as an ac- 
tor trying to make smart choices and do 
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based on what | 
think people 


need,” says the 
actor. “And | don’t 
consider myself a 
role model. 





good work. “I don’t do films based on 
what I think people need,” he says. “And 
I don’t consider myself a role model.” 
Washington doesn’t consider himself 
a sex symbol either, though on that point 
many moviegoers would disagree. Direc- 
tor Spike Lee recalls going to see Mo’ Bet- 
ter Blues in a theater and, when Washing- 
ton’s character was being beaten up 
hearing women scream, “Not the face!” 
Yet filmgoers and critics have noticed that 
this romantic leading man has had no- 
tably few romantic attachments on- 
screen—particularly with white leading 
ladies. In The Pelican Brief, for instance, 
Washington shares top billing with Julia 
Roberts but never has an affair with her 
onscreen (though the two characters get 
together in the John Grisham novel on 
which the film is based), Similarly, in 
Devil, a romance involving Washington’s 
character that was in Walter Mosley’s 
novel is absent from the film (Washington 
says it was removed for dramatic flow). 
In an interview with TIME last week in 
Toronto, where he was attending a film fes- 
tival, Washington was diplomatically eva- 
sive on the subject: “Is [romance] being 
kept from me? I don’t know. I can say that 
a love story within a film has never been a 
reason for my doing or not doing a film. In 
The Pelican Brief, in the script that I read, it 
wasn’t there, and I also felt that since [the 
boyfriend of Roberts’ character] had died 
three days ago, it didn’t seem right to me 
that ... she falls in love with another guy.” 
Roberts, asked about their screen relation- 
ship, giggles and replies: 
“I wouldn’t have minded 
if he kissed her ... but 
Denzel has a valid point, 
and I respected that.” 
Respect is something 
Washington has always 
commanded. He grew 
up in Mount Vernon, 
New York, the son of a 
beautician mother and a 
minister father. His fa- 
ther, who died during 
rehearsals of Malcolm X, 
provided an inspiration 
for that role, and Washington remains re- 
ligious, saying that he has an ongoing 
“conversation” with God. A few weeks 
ago, he quietly agreed to donate $2.5 mil- 
lion to the building fund of the West An- 
geles Church of God in Christ, where he, 
his wife of 12 years, Pauletta Pearson and 
his four children attend services. 
Washington went to New York's Ford- 
ham University, where he was known as 
both a brilliant actor and a mercurial stu- 
dent. “I had to tell him to get his ass in 
class ‘cause he was cutting so much,” says 
Robinson Stone, a former professor. “[But] 
when I saw him in The Emperor Jones, he 
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was the best actor I had seen onstage.” 
After graduation, Washington studied 
with the American Conservatory Theater 
in San Francisco and later appeared in 
numerous New York stage productions, 
including the acclaimed 1981 Negro En- 
semble Theater production of A Soldier's 
Play. “Show business has a tendency to 
spin people around and make them so 
dizzy they forget where they came from 
and where they're going,” says Julia 
Roberts, a woman who knows a thing or 
two about Hollywood vertigo. “Denzel is 
very grounded in who he is and what he’s 
doing and why he’s doing it.” 

Yet he can be an inscrutable star, 
friendly and freewheeling when he chats 
about, say, a favorite restaurant (Jezebel’s, 
a New York City soul-food place), but 
guarded when queries are made about his 
personal life and professional motives. 
Talking about himself, he gives a well- 
calibrated performance—though he’s too 
good an actor for anyone to determine 
which of his moods are felt and which are 





feigned. When difficult questions are 
posed, he grows monosyllabic, evasive. 
Asked about a confrontation he reportedly 
had with director Quentin Tarantino over 
the repeated use of the N- word in Pulp 
Fiction, he pirouettes around the issue: “I 
did have problems with [Pulp Fiction]. I 
like the movie, I think he’s very talented, 
and I expressed to him the problems I had 
with it. But I won't talk about it because I 
didn’t talk about it to him in order for oth- 
er people to hear about it.” 

Washington is more candid on other 
topics. He ridicules Senator Bob Dole’s 
suggestion that there’s too much sex and vi- 
olence in movies: “I've looked at C-SPAN 
and said the same thing.” Although he 
loved the movies Menace II Society and 
Boyz N the Hood, he feels the gangsta film 
genre may be exhausted: “I don’t pay to see 
‘life in the hood’ movies anymore. That sto- 
ry’s been told. If someone has something to 
spill from their heart, God bless ‘em, they 
should ... but if someone's just saying, ‘Oh 
I'm gonna keep doing this ‘cause it makes 








money,’ I'll be the first person in line to 
punch that person in the head.” 
Washington’s varied roles will keep 
coming: soon he will co-star with Whit- 
ney Houston in a remake of the 1947 
Cary Grant comedy The Bishop’s Wife. 
“I bring myself to any part,” he says. 
“And I'll bring my experiences and 
voice my opinions.” Those opinions are 
often present beneath the surface; in his 
performances, there is a smoldering 
Afrocentricity that gives his work depth, 
connecting it to a cultural reality larger 
than the movies in which he appears. In 
one scene in The Pelican Brief, he kicks 
at a cab that has passed him by. In Dev- 
il in a Blue Dress, his character takes 
pointed pride in being one of the few 


| blacks in his neighborhood to own his 


own home. Says Carl Franklin, who di- 
rected Devil: “Denzel is blessed. He has 
‘it.’” Other black actors had it but never 
got the chance. Washington, at last, is 
getting to use it. —With reporting 
by Jeffrey Ressner/Los Angeles 








Down These Mean, Palm-Lined Streets 














By RICHARD SCHICKEL 





ASY RAWLINS IS A PRIVATE CITIZEN, NOT STRICTLY 
speaking a private eye. He is also a black man. 
But these two significant—and dramatically po- 
tent—differences aside, novelist Walter Mosley’s 
creation is the truest heir we have yet had to Raymond 
Chandler’s immortal Philip Marlowe. And writer-direc- 
tor Carl Franklin’s cool, expert adaptation of Devil in a 
Blue Dress, Mosley’s first novel, evokes the spirit of '40s 
film noir more effectively than 
any movie since Chinatown. 
This is not just a matter of re- 
capturing the look of postwar 
Los Angeles or making an attrac- 
tive figure of a smart, righteous 
loner. It requires as well a taste 
for labyrinthine plotting (and a 
confidence that the audience 
will pay close attention to it de- 
spite the lack of car chases and 
explosions); a gift for bizarre, 
boldly stated characterizations 
(often enough hinting at sexual 
kinks); and, most important, a 


nose for social nuance. LONER: Washington 


(threatened 
Mosley, like Chandler, sets a revives a lost archetype in Devi ln 2 Blue Dress 


seemingly simple task for his hero—in this instance, Easy 
(Denzel Washington) is hired to find a young woman (Jen- 
nifer Beals), mistress to a wealthy candidate for mayor, 
who has gone missing—but one that will lead him eventu- 
ally from lowlife bars and jazz clubs to the mansions of the 
rich and respectable. Who are then revealed to be the 
source of all civic corruption. Precisely because Easy is 





black and an unlicensed investigator, his journey through 
the social strata is much more perilous than Marlowe’s 
ever was. In Los Angeles 50 years ago a “Negro” risked his 
life (or anyway a nasty beating) if he was found in a white 
neighborhood or in the company of a white woman. And 
the cops, of course, could be counted on to treat him with 
brutal contempt (perhaps the only American tradition that 
has survived intact to this day). 

There are other, subtler differences between Easy and 
his predecessor. He owns a trim little house (complete with 
worrisome mortgage), yearns for 
the settled life and narrates his 
adventures in a style that avoids 
the lush metaphors Chandler fa- 
vored, He even has a sidekick, 
Mouse (Don Cheadle), a genial 
psychopath in a bowler hat, com- 
ically eager to rub out anyone 
who crosses his path, whether he 
deserves it or not. He’s a scene 
stealer, but so is everyone else 
Easy encounters: the nervously 
sexyBeals, a brutal-funny fixer 
with ambiguous loyalties (Tom 
Sizemore), an epicene politician 
(Maury Chaykin). But Washing- 
ton, like the character he plays, 
knows how to roll with their punches. Reserved but agile, 
wary but thrusting when he needs to be, he gracefully 
reanimates a lost American archetype. the lonely lower- 
class male absorbing more cigarette smoke, bourbon 
whiskey and nasty beatings than is entirely healthy, as he 
pursues miscreants and moral imperatives down mean, 
palm-lined streets. es 
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THE (our desktop laser printers come packed with years 
of copier expertise) COMPANY 


7 We invented the first copier. The first laser 
printer, too. But more significantly, we 
keep inventing easier ways to use them so 

you can be more productive. 

This know-how is in every desktop laser printer we 
make: it’s in our 4500 series of versatile black-and- 
while printers, our award-winning 4900 color laser 
printer, and now in our new \Print color laser printers. 

All come with our Xerox Total Satisfaction 
Guarantee. And all are designed to take the frustration 
out of network printing; making it easy to purchase 
the right equipment, install it, and use it every day. No 


other printers provide users so many simple ways to 
get the most out of network printing, Or give network 
managers as much control over it. And with our 
exclusive image-enhancing technologies, you get hard 
copies with graphics as sharp as text. 

You see, it’s not just invention we're after, it’s 
a simpler way to do good work. To learn more, talk 
to the Xerox Document Network 
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reseller nearest you or simply call 
us directly at 1-800-34-XEROX. —o 
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@ CINEMA 


Valley of the 


Dulls 


A rancid show-biz tale with lots of nudity, Showgirls gets an 
NC-I7 rating and finds a new four-letter word for sex: yawn 


By RICHARD CORLISS 


HAT GETS A MOVIE THE DREAD 
NC-17 rating these days? 
Normally the reasons chil- 
dren are forbidden to see 
films are explicit sex and spectacular 
spasms of violence. In the case of Show- 
girls, though, the list of no-nos might 
read, “Obscene level of incompetence, 
excessive inanity in the story line, gross 
negligence of the viewer's intelligence, a 
prurient interest in the quick buck.” 
Showgirls, a Las Vegas sex-and-dope 
opera from the Basic Instinct team of Joe 
Eszterhas (writer) and Paul Verhoeven 
(director), is one of those delirious, hilar- 
ious botches that could be taught in film 
schools as a How Not To. It tells the 
story of edgy, ambitious Nomi Malone 
(Elizabeth Berkley), a Vegas newcomer 
who gets a job as stripper at a seedy club, 
then screws her way to the star spot in a 
hotel revue, over the backs and other 
body parts of her rivals, notably head- 
liner Cristal Connors (Gina Gershon). 
The first NC-17 movie to be widely 
released since the rating was devised in 
1990, Showgirls opened last week on 
1,388 screens. Though many newspapers 
typically do not run ads for NC-17 films, 
only a few (including the major dailies in 
Oklahoma City and Fort Worth, Texas) 
refused to carry the Showgirls pitches. 


United Artists’ high box-office hopes 
were stoked by avid interest in a teaser 
cassette in video stores, and by a million 
visitors a day to the Showgirls Website. 
The risks are high. The $40 million 
film has no stars and has been critically 
drubbed. Its sole market value, beyond 
the Eszterhas-Verhoeven brand name, is 
its rating—the one most directors so fear 
that they will scissor their films (as Ver- 
hoeven did with Basic In- 
stinct) to avoid getting it. 
Showgirls wears this stigma as 
a badge of honor and a sales 
pitch. “Leave your inhibitions 
at the door,” the ads blare. 
| Translation: Dirty movie ahead. 
Would that it were. Holly- 
wood films often wallow in 
bloodlust and sexual smirk- 
ing—it’s the Kingdom of 
Leer—but genuine eroticism 
is hard to find. Maybe Ver- 
hoeven is right when he says, 
“Americans have a problem accepting 
sexuality. American society is more im- 
pregnated with Christian beliefs.” And 
to those who find the very idea of sex un- 
holy, it may be as pointless to prefer the 
erotic to the lurid as to choose a call girl 
over a hooker. But Showgirls is cold, 
antierotic. It just ain’t sexy; it’s only X-ie. 
Verhoeven and Eszterhas may have 
needed the R rating after all. When they 
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BASER INSTINCT: 
A new low for 
director Verhoeven 


| BERKLEY BOMBS: When Jeff Daniels did 
this in Dumb and Dumber, it was funny 

| made Basic Instinct—a sexy R movie- 
they deployed atmosphere and innuendo 
to complement Sharon Stone’s swank 
star turn. Here, with an NC-17 rating, the 
lads go slack; they let pubic hair and 
menstruation jokes do all the work. Since 
their leading lady can’t act or dance or 
dazzle the camera, they've got problems 
they apparently didn’t want to solve. 

We don’t blame Verhoeven, the di- 
rector of two sleek, inventive Hollywood 
fantasies (RoboCop, Total Recall), for 
making this movie—though we're sur- 
prised he can bear to watch it. The real 
culprit is Eszterhas, swami of the High 
Concept. He found Nazis in The Music 
Box and white supremacists in Betrayed, 
but cogent drama in neither. His favorite 
plot hook, sexual mutilation, bore rancid 
fruit in Jagged Edge, Basic Instinct and 
Sliver. At least those three had some sick 
kick to them. But if his women characters 
aren’t psychos or sex-crime victims, the 
scripts get shrill and turgid. After an hour 
of naughty chat in Showgirls, you'll start 
hoping for somebody to kill somebody. 

Eszterhas must be great at pitching 
stories, because the screenwriting craft 
eludes him. A mild gag here—the mis- 
pronouncing of Gianni Versace’s name 
is tortured into an endless motif. Nomi 
has a clouded past, but that doesn’t ex- 
plain why she is such a gratingly annoy- 
ing creature. The giddiest moment in 
this All About Evil by way of 42nd Street 
comes when a club owner is asked 
whether the revue should close down be- 
cause the star is out sick. “Not a chance!” 
he actually says. “The show goes on!” 

Eszterhas has urged teenagers to use 
fake IDs to get into his movie, to which 
_ Hollywood czar Jack Valenti de- 
2 clares, “Someone who would 
make that statement needs pro- 
> fessional counseling—it’s so pal- 
; pably stupid.” The screenwriter 
5 also insists the film has a mod- 
? ern, even feminist moral: “The 
; message is that you don’t have 
to sell your soul to make it.” 

Which only proves he is as 
good at disinformation as he 
is at disentertainment. Nomi 
gets one job after having sex 
with the hotel’s entertainment 
director (Kyle MacLachlan) and a better 
one after pushing the headliner down a 
flight of stairs. She has no soul to sell, no 
morals to corrupt. Kinda like the film. 
For 2 hrs. 11 min., Showgirls offers a 
slumming party inside the moviemakers’ 
libidos. Ladies and gents, no matter how 
curious or horny you think you are, you 
don’t want to be there. | —With reporting 
by Patrick E.Cole/Los Angeles 



































BARGAIN HUNTING: Potential buyers looking over the antiques in Denver 


@ MUSEUMS 


White Elephant Parade 


In a revolutionary move to win space and funds, artifacts 


gathering dust in storage are put up for a garage sale 
By RICHARD WOODBURY DENVER process that is traditionally done quietly 
i and piecemeal so as not to offend donors 
of the jettisoned works or scare off poten- 
tial benefactors. “There’s a worry about 
agitating the public,” says Neubert. The 
crowd that gathered at Denver’s auction, 
however, seemed excited only about bid- 
ding up the prices. From the opening 
gavel of what amounted to a nine-hour 
garage sale, buyers in the museum's 
main hall sought to outbid one another 
on 630 lots that ranged from ivory fig- 
urines and a Flemish tapestry to a rococo 
revival cabinet and an 1873 Steinway. “I 
always wanted the thrill of owning a 
museum piece,” said Denver Realtor 
Midge Wallace after acquiring an 18th 
century grandfather clock for $5,175. 
The Denver Archdiocese bid on a 
terra-cotta relief of the Annunciation. It 
was unsuccessful, but picked up two ear- 
ly oils for the seminary library. “Every- 
body can walk away with something. If 
you keep your wits and don’t get carried 
away, you can do well,” observed Robert 
Delaney, an antiques dealer, on his way 
to pick up a bronze sculpture by Denver 
artist Edgar Britton, for which he suc- 
cessfully bid $1,700. Art dealer Charles 
Angelucci, on his cellular phone to 
clients as he bid, exulted over a Thomas 
Sully family portrait that he bought for 
$3,000, That was $2,000 under the esti- 


HE MUSEUM WAS SUFFOCATING 

from generosity. Benefactors had 

given so many objects to the 

Denver Art Museum over the 
decades that it had to close off an entire 
floor of its seven-story building just to 
store the relics—everything from paint- 
ings, sculptures, furniture and jewelry to 
clocks, ceramics and borderline junk. At 
the same time that most of this largesse 
was pouring in, the museum’s annual en- 
dowment for strategic art purchases was 
a miserly $40,000. It was famine amid 
fat. And so museum director Lewis 
Sharp came to a decision not just to cut 
the fat but to sell it. Says he: “If we dis- 
play one or two Chippendale chairs, why 
do we need to keep all six?” 

As other museums watched with 
interest, on Sept. 16 Denver auctioned 
off 1,500 items—to the glee of bargain 
hunters and the dismay of some descen- 
dants of the museum’s benefactors. Says 
George Neubert, director of the Sheldon 
Memorial Art Gallery in Lincoln, 
Nebraska: “What Denver has done is 
quite new and very bold.” And lucrative. 
The auction raised $866,739. 

“Deaccessioning,” as museums call 
their periodic disposals of unwanted art, 
is a touchy and politically sensitive 





mate by Christie’s, which conducted the 
auction and took a 15% commission off 
the gross. 

Though the objects auctioned 
amounted to only 3.7% of Denver's total 
inventory, they ate up one-fifth of muse- 
um space and consumed one-fifth of its 
budget. Sharp’s goal is to shrink the 
entire inventory a total of 20% in the 
next five years. “We're trying to bring 
the collection down to manageable pro- 
portions,” he explains. “This has forced 
us to look in every corner. There are 
some things we had just forgotten that 
we had.” It is a situation that most mu- 
seums face. “Too many of them wanted 
to be mini-Mets,” says Jay Cantor, 
Christie’s director of museum services, 
referring to New York City’s vast Metro- 
politan Museum of Art. “They took in 
everything they could get. Now they're 
being forced to rethink their missions.” 

The Santa Barbara Museum of Art 
and the Minnesota Museum of Ameri- 
can Art are both looking at the idea. San- 
ta Barbara, with everything from dolls 
and toys to pre-Columbian artifacts in its 
collection, has grown for 50 years with- 
out a major vetting. “Museums can no 
longer survive without weeding out,” 
says its curator, Robert Henning. 
Explains Jay Gates, director of the Dallas 
Museum of Art: “Acquisition dollars are 
harder to come by, and art prices remain 
high. It’s one thing to be given the 
endowment dollars, but it’s another to 
have to go get them. [Deaccessioning] is 
one way to get the money.” 

However, certain sensitivities still 
must be catered to. Denver sent letters 
to every original donor it could locate, 
advising them or their relatives of the 
impending sale. A handful were furious 
at the low prices attached to family heir- 
looms. Denver art historian Ursula 
Works discovered that a sculpture by her 
father, donated in 1929, was being sold. 
Aghast that it was valued at a mere $300 
to $500, she and her husband went to 
the auction and bought it back—not 
before fighting off others to the tune of 
$1,400. “We didn’t want to see it used as 
a doorstop or sold as scrap,” she said. 

Most buyers, however, were happy. 
John Woodward and Karen Hall so 
admired the huge wooden sculpture 
that used to sit on the lawn of the mu- 
seum that they bought it for $1,400. “You 
can’t find such a monumental sculpture 
for that price,” Woodward said. Now, 
however, the couple must assemble the 
10-ft.-high, fan-shaped contraption and 
worry about what the neighbors will 
think when they erect it on their own 
lawn. “At least it is not obscene,” said 
Woodward. Merely a white elephant 
with a new life. ict 
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@ TELEVISION 


Joining the Boys’ Clul 
Ex-radio host Stephanie Miller and perennial supermodel 
Lauren Hutton bring some gender balance into late night 


By GINIA BELLAFANTE 


N PLANNING LATE-NIGHT PROGRAM- 

ming executives have 

traditionally taken their cue from 

the dictates of military history: keep 
women out of combat. The late-night 
wars, it seems, are meant to be fought by 
people in dark suits and cigars, not slip 
dresses and Virginia Slims. While Leno 
and Letterman steal the headlines, the 
ladies play host in the afternoons, mind- 
ing and mending America’s luridly frac- 
tious families. 

With a few exceptions—Joan Rivers 
and Whoopi Goldberg both had short 
lived late-night 
been left to amuse from the 
guest chair. But the fall TV 
season has brought two new 
women to late night: Steph 
anie Miller, the brash former 
host of a top-rated Los Ange- 


television 


shows—women have 


les radio show, and the 
husky-voiced former super- 
model (and co-star of this 


season’s Central Park West) 
Lauren Hutton. Both aspire 
to distinguish themselves 
with that are, in at 
least some respects, stylized 
and unconventional 

The syndicated Stephanie 
Miller Show, which has just de- 
buted on 148 stations (with a 
starting time between 11 p.m 


shows 


and midnight on most of 
them), combines interviews 
with sketch comedy. Miller, a 
former stand-up comic with 
a furrowed brow and frozen 
incredulous grin, has the mean 
challenge of competing against 
Leno and Letterman. But she is 
ready for the sniper fire 
a complete unknown 
Miller, who is the daughter of 
William E. Miller, the conserv 

ative Republican vice-presi- 
dential candidate in 1964. “I'm 
a woman. If I made it, in a way 
it would be kind of a Cinderel 

la story. Certainly we're going 
to need some time for people 


I'm 


Says 


to get to know me.” 

To that end, Miller 
tried to develop her own trade- 
mark features. She hopes to in- 


has 


terview “offbeat celebrities you may not 
see elsewhere.” Her guests on the first 
week, however, were the sort of offbeat 
celebrities TV has managed to overex- 
pose thoroughly, like RuPaul and Roger 
Clinton. Miller’s real twist on the late- 
night formula is to employ a trio of sketch 
players who perform three or four skits 
each night. So far, the material has been 
topical and clever: one sharp sketch fea- 
tured a Woody Allen impersonator direct- 
ing a teenage girl in a Calvin Klein ad 


Miller's own regular bits include 


jaunts to the ladies’ room, where she 
bumps into surprise guests like Heidi 
Fleiss, who outfits her in new lingerie. In 
another recurring segment, Miller takes 





COMIC RELIEF: Miller is helped by a trio of sketch performers 





HIGH STYLE: Artsy filming is the hallmark of Hutton’s show 
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phone calls onstage from members of the 
studio audience, who are seen on a video 
monitor, The phone bits can be funny (a 
viewer revealed that she served her un- 
suspecting boyfriend a cat-food pie), but 
they would work just as well if Miller sim- 
ply strolled down the aisles talking to 
guests the old-fashioned way. Least suc- 
cessful are Miller's opening monologues, 
which mimic those of countless female 
stand-up comics who joke endlessly 
about menstrual cramps and numskull 
boyfriends. (Miller's low so far: talking 
about a female runner on steroids, she 
quipped, “What tipped them off was that 
she forgot to put the toilet seat down.”) 

Fortunately Lauren Hutton doesn’t 
dabble in comedy in her eponymous 
show (airing on 105 stations, mostly at 
midnight or later). Hutton’s is a straight 
half-hour interview program featuring a 
single guest each night. “You can’t carry 
out a thought in a four-minute appear 
ance,” says Hutton, 51. Her guests on the 
first two weeks have been an eclectic lot 
ranging from rapper L.L. Cool J. to ma 
rine biologist Sylvia Earle. 

The show’s major innova- 
tion, however, isn’t its format 
or guest list, but a moody visu- 
al style that gives a viewer the 
feeling of walking into a be 
wildering installation at the 
Whitney Museum’s Biennial. 
Created and directed by the 
photographer Luca _ Babini 
(Hutton’s boyfriend), the talk 
show looks like no other. It is 
filmed, not taped, and the 
camera sways back and forth 
not only between Hutton and 
her guest, seated across from 
each other at a table dressed 
with a fruit bowl, but also to 
TV-screen them 
looking alternately fascinated 
and confused 

The jarring cinematogra- 


Images ot 


2 phy at least distracts from 
Hutton’s childish interview- 
2 ing. So far, she has demon- 
strated a knack for questions 
it would take whole universi- 
ty faculties to answer. To 
Kathleen Turner: “Tell me 
about motherhood.” To Ga- 
briel Byrne: “Tell me about 
love.” To L.L. Cool J.: “Tell 
me about the start-up of rap 
in the black community.” Her 
later, less competitive time 
periods may ease the pres 
sure, but if Hutton wants to 
be a late-night combatant, a 
few tutoring with 
Oprah might help. With re- 
porting by William Tynan/New York 


sessions 





@ SPORT 


The Mild Card Race 


For the first time, second-place teams will play 
in baseball’s postseason—but few fans care 


By STEVE WULF 





F BASEBALL STAGED AN EXCITING 

pennant race and nobody came, 

would it still make a noise? That 

philosophical question is being 
posed as the regular season dwindles to- 
ward its conclusion next Sunday. Thanks 
to the introduction of the sacrilege 
known as the wild card—the best sec- 
ond-place team in each league will join 
the three division winners in the post- 
season—clubs that would ordinarily be 
playing out the string are still scrambling 
for that last coveted, though maligned, 
seat. “We'll take it any way we can get it,” 
says New York Yankee first baseman Don 
Mattingly, who can taste his first October 
in 13 seasons. “Purists may not like the 
idea of the wild card, but I’ve learned to 
love it.” 

The game is still reeling from the 
strike that canceled last year’s World Se- 
ries, but it somehow lucked into a fasci- 
nating cast for postseason play. The Amer- 
ican League will have the Boston Red Sox, 
who haven't won a world championship 
since 1918; the joke turned juggernaut 
Cleveland Indians; the Seattle Mariners 
and/or the California Angels, both of 
whom are strangers to the World Series; 
and perhaps the Yankees. The National 
League will have the pleasure of the com- 
pany of pitcher Greg Maddux and the At- 
lanta Braves; the return of Cincinnati’s Big 
Red Machine; and a 
choice of two of these 
three: the three-year-old 
Colorado Rockies, the Los 
Angeles Dodgers (Nomo, 
no less) and the Houston 
Astros. Had Major League 
Baseball retained the old 
two-division setup in each 
league, with no wild card, 
the Red Sox would not be 
in the postseason, and the 
Philadelphia Phillies would be. 

The problem is that few people seem 
to care. When the Astros, only a game be- 
hind in the wild-card race, beat the 
Chicago Cubs on Sept. 18, there were 
10,848 lonely souls in the Astrodome. 
When the Kansas City Royals, who were 
still in contention for the A.L.’s fourth 


mediocre 


44Purists may not 
like the idea of the 
wild card, but I’ve 
learned to love it. 77 


—THE YANKEES’ 
DON MATTINGLY 


spot, fell to the Minnesota Twins in the | 


12th inning on Sept. 20, fewer than 1,000 
fans remained in Royals Stadium. Most 


distressing for baseball, 
though, was the pathet- 
ic support given the 
Yankees as they swept a 
four-game series from 
the still world-champi- 
on Toronto Blue Jays 
last week: 69,303 in ag- 
gregate attendance, or 
an average of 17,326 a 
game. Granted, owner 
George Steinbrenner 
does everything he can 
to knock the Bronx and 
nothing to promote the 
Bombers, but the 
weather was glorious, 
the situation enticing 
and the scalpers so gen- 
erous that they were 
selling tickets for less 
than face value. Base- 
ball is clearly in trouble 
when the most famous 
team in the world in one 
of the biggest cities in 
the world draws 17,000 
for a big game. 

“There may not be as many fans as we 
like,” says Mattingly, “but the ones who 
come have been loud, knowledgeable and 
supportive.” He has a point. At the game 
on Sept. 20, the crowd cheered louder and 
louder for starter Sterling Hitchcock as he 
dazzled the Blue Jays inning after inning. 
In the upper deck, where 
a fan could stretch out, en- 
joy the game and catch a 
foul ball without much 
competition, two teenage 
girls serenaded Yankee 
batters by mellifluously 
calling out their names: 
“Mattingly ... Strawberry 

Velarde ...” In the 
Hitchcockian suspense of 
the ninth inning, the fans were on their 
feet as the chubby lefthander retired the 
Jays and completed his 2-1 victory. The 
fans who left that night were the kind of 
fans who come back and maybe bring a 
friend. Perhaps what the owners and play- 
ers had in mind when they destroyed the 
game last year was a form of wildlife man- 
agement, in which they burned down the 
forest so that it would come back stronger 
and more vital ... nah. 

The one place in which the wild card 
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HOME ALONE: Like the other wild-card contenders, the 
Yankees and Mattingly draw small crowds for big games 


has made a difference is Seattle. After the 
All-Star break, the Mariners acquired 
pitcher Andy Benes and outfielder Vince 
Coleman in the hope that they would help 
secure the wild-card berth. Winning the 
A.L. West seemed out of the question, be- 
cause as late as Aug. 9, the Angels led the 
division by 11 games. But then California 
did a free fall, and suddenly the Mariners 
found themselves in the hunt for first. The 
turnstiles in the Kingdome haven't exactly 
been smoking, but last week a measure to 
raise Seattle’s sales tax in order to finance 
a new stadium did not meet with the re- 
sounding defeat that was projected. In 
fact, the vote was so close, absentee ballots 
were being counted to determine the out- 
come. Had the vote gone heavily against 
the ball park, management said it would 
move the franchise. So, in a sense, the wild 
card saved the Mariners for Seattle. 

Or maybe it was the obituary notice 
for 80-year-old Seattle resident Thomas 
Fallihee. “In lieu of flowers,” read the obit, 
“a yes vote on the new baseball stadium 
would be appreciated.” Thus, Fallihee cast 
the ultimate in absentee ballots. Too bad so 
many other baseball fans are voting in ab- 
sentia too. —With reporting by 
John McGrath/Seattie 





Doni you wish 
we could just do this to CFCs, 


In a way we can 



































if we cool our buildings with 
natural gas. 

Natural gas absorption 
cooling equipment cools with 
water, rather than with CFCs, 
which deplete the ozone layer 

It also has fewer moving 
parts than conventional cooling 
systems, which means mainte 
nance costs are lower 

And, because it costs 
much less to operate, it cuts the 
energy costs of cooling—by 
up to 50%. 

There's another big benefit, 
too. It saves electricity during 
the heat of the summer, when 
demand is at its highest 

As a result, we can help 
our Cities avoid brownouts. 

And help reduce the need for 
power plants. Best of all, we 
can help America balance the 
use of its energy resources. 

No doubt about it, natural 
gas is a high-tech, low-cost 
way to keep cool without 
CFCs. 

It's a cool way to help save 


our ozone layer, too. 








SURGEON GENERAL'S WARNING: Smoking 
Causes Lung Cancer, Heart Disease, 
Emphysema, And May Complicate Pregnancy. 











@ MUSIC 


The Devil You Know 


Randy Newman, who has irked short people and enlivened 
movie sound tracks, is back with an ambitious take on Faust 


By JAY COCKS 
<< NCE A MAN’S 30, HE’S AL- 
ready old,” Goethe observed 
in Faust. “He is indeed as 
good as dead. It’s best to kill 
him right away.’ 

Randy Newman, 51, has long since 
trumped Goethe by writing 
and performing some of the 
best songs in contemporary 
American pop: Sail Away 
Take Me Back, Dixie Flyer, 
Rednecks, Mr. President 
(Have Pity on the Working 
Man), Rollin’, I Think It’s 
Going to Rain Today. Now 
he’s trying to beat one of the 
world’s best poets at his own 
game by w riting a contempo- 
rary Faust as a ferocious mu- 
sical Valentine to tempta 
tion, damnation, redemption 
and the beguiling persis- 
tence of evil. It is classic pop 
and prime Newman. The 
tunes are jaundiced, lyrical 
and funny; the libretto (by 
Newman, with a tip of the 
hat to Johann Wolfgang) 
winningly softhearted and 
hardheaded where it counts 
The composer has also exer 
cised his artistic prerogative 
by giving himself the best 
part. He plays the devil 

Randy Newman’s Faust 
(Reprise), which just arrived 
in record stores, is a worthy 
thematic successor 
wonderful Newman albums 
as Good Old Boys and Land of 
Dreams, but this time it 
comes bundled as part of a larger dream. 
A stage version has just opened at Cali 
fornia’s La Jolla Playhouse for a six-week 
engagement, and will be followed—if the 
good Lord is rather less capricious than 
Newman portrays him in Faust—by a 
Broadway run, perhaps even as early as 
the late fall. The theatrical form seems 
to suit him perfectly, both by training (he 
has released 17 film sound-track albums) 
and by birth (his uncles Alfred and 
Lionel were two respected musical fig- 
ures of the Hollywood-studio Golden 
Age). Newman remains braced by antici- 
pation, but wary. “I believe,” he com- 


to such 


ments, “I’m too young to handle success.” 

Faust is fueled by soaring ballads 
(Feels Like Home), Newman's character- 
istic brand of lopsided New Orleans 
blues (J Gotta Be Your Man), some certi- 
fiable rock-n-roll earthshakers (The 
Man), a little gospel, a brush of soul, and 
an overall acid bath of Newman's corro- 





A BRUSH OF SOUL: “People think | disappeared,” says Newman, 
but his version of Goethe's “big brain thing” should change that 


sive wit. It’s music of an ambition and 
quality not often heard outside the work 
of Stephen Sondheim (whom Newman 
reveres), and it is performed on the al- 
bum with tremendous brio by James 
Taylor, who sports a no-sweat self-mock- 
ing cool as God; Linda Ronstadt as the 
tremulous, winsome Margaret: Bonnie 
Raitt as Martha, a piece of trade tough 
enough to wring out the devil’s heart; 
and Don Henley as Faust, reborn here as 
a guitar-strumming freshman at Notre 
Dame who's slacker enough to sign Sa- 
tan’s contract for his soul without great 
thought, or even a quick read through. 
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Even the devil thinks Faust is lame. 
Before anyone picks up the phone to 
call the local Ticketron, it should be 
pointed out that these rock worthies ap- 
pear only on the album, not in the stage 
production. Nevertheless, Newman’s work 
is savory enough on its own to guarantee 
a fair return under any auspices, except, 
perhaps, Carol Channing's. Bilious, out 
rageous and full of flinty, funny chal- 
lenge, Faust has undergone sardonic 
transformation from what the author 
calls Goethe’s “big brain thing” into a 
fleet Newmanesque parable of eliding 
destinies and colliding cultures. It is also 
guaranteed to contradict any lingering 
impression that, as Newman notes, “peo- 
ple think I’ve disappeared.” 
3 But, he adds quickly, “it’s not 
2 like I'm selling a million 
records and the public is beg- 
> ging for the album and there 
are pseudo intellectuals out 

; there crying for Newman.” 

Yet it does seem as if he’s 
been away a long time, part- 
ly because he laid low after 
some personal trials (the loss 
of his parents, a tough di- 
vorce) and partly because 
he’s been spending a lot of 
time on the sound stage 
Newman has always been a 
cool hand with those film 
sound tracks (Ragtime, The 
Natural, Maverick, Disney's 
upcoming animated feature 
Toy Story), but he’s best tak- 
en neat, uncut and unfet- 
tered by any vision but his 
own. On Faust his lyrics are 
like tasers, crackling out jolts 
to anyone who gets too close. 
They are salutary shocks to 
the system, delivered while 
he tussles with a new form 
that has its own social and 
aesthetic challenges. 

Like working with the 
actors in preparation for 
Faust’s stage debut. “I al 
ways had a contempt for ac 

tors,” says Newman, who once vexed a 
substantial portion of the population 
with a tune called Short People. “They 
are small people with big heads. | 
couldn't speak the language. I'd say, ‘Go 
a little slower,’ and it was like I hit ’em 
in the head with an ax. It wasn’t like 
talking to an oboe player. [But] the ac- 
tors bring things that’re better than 
what’s on the page.” Whatever his inci 
dental struggles, what’s on the page has 
inspired a signal Newman album. That's 
a fair Faustian bargain. This is one dev- 
il who’s earned his due. —With reporting 
by Patrick Cole/Los Angeles 
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New technology 
launches wireless 
speaker revolution 





t the recent International Consumer 
Electronics Show gave Recoton’s new 
wireless stereo speaker system the 

Design and Engineering Award for being the 
“most innovative and outstanding new prod- 
uct.” Recoton was able to introduce this new 
generation of powerful wireless speakers due 
to the advent of 900 MHz technology. This new- 
ly approved breakthrough enables Recoton’s 
wireless speakers to rival the sound of expen- 
sive wired speakers. 





des 





Recoton develops technology which transmits 
stereo sound up to 150 feet through walls! 


speakers plug into an outlet. The one trans- 
mitter can broadcast to an unlimited number 
of stereo speakers and headphones. And since 
each speaker contains its own built in receiv- 
er/amplifier, there are no wires running from 
the stereo to the speakers 

Full dynamic range. The speaker, mounted 
in a bookshelf-sized acoustically constructed 
cabinet, provides a two-way bass reflex de- 
sign for individual bass boost control. Auto- 
matic digital lock-in 





FCC approved. In 
June of 1989, the 
Federal Communi 
cations Commission 


Dare to Compare 
Don't take our word for it. Try it yourself 


tuning guarantees 
optimum reception 
and eliminates drift 


allocated a band of 
radio frequencies 
stretching from 902 
to 928 MHz for wire- 
less, in-home prod- 
uct applications, 
Recoton, one of 
the world’s leading 


We're so sure you'll love the new award-winning 
Recoton wireless speaker system that we offer 
you the Dare to Compare Speaker Challenge. 
Compare Recoton's rich sound quality to that of 
any $200 wired speaker. If you're not completely 
convinced that these wireless speakers offer the 
same outstanding sound quality as wired speak- 
ers, simply retum them within 90 days for a full 
"No Questions Asked" refund 


These speakers are 
self-amplified; they 
can't be blown out 


Stereo or hi-fi. 
These speakers have 
the option of either 
stereo or hi-fi sound. 
You can 


use two 


wireless speaker 
manufacturers, took 
advantage of the 
FCC ruling by creat- 
ing and introducing 
a new speaker sys- 
tem that utilizes the 
recently approved 
frequency band to 
transmit clearer, 
stronger stereo sig- 
nals throughout 
your home. 


Volume 


Power 


Crisp sound. Just 
imagine being able 

to listen to your se 
stereo, TV, VCR or CD 
player in any room 
of your home with- 
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as far as 150 feet away thre 












m receiver and amplifier 


Tuning 





speakers, one set on 
right channel and the 
| other on left, for full 
stereo separation. Or, 
if you just want an 
extra speaker, set it 
on mono and listen 
to both channels on 
one speaker 
Special offer. For 
a limited time, you 
can get these speak- 
ers far below retail 
with our 90 day “Dare 
to Compare” money- 
back guarantee and 
full one year manu- 
facturer’s warranty 
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50 Hz-15 KHz 





Transmitter needed to operate 





out having to run 

miles of speaker wire. Plus, you'll never have 
to worry about range because the new 900 MHz 
technology allows signals to travel over dis- 
tances of 150 feet or more through walls, ceil- 
ings and floors without losing sound quality 
One transmitter, unlimited receivers. The 
powerful transmitter plugs into a headphone, 
audio-out or tape-out jack on your stereo or 
TV component, transmitting music wireless- 
ly to your speakers or headphones. The 





speakers and headphones 


Recoton Transmitter $69 $4 S&H 
Recoton Wireless Speaker..... $89 $6 S&H 
Recoton Wireless Headphones.......$59 $4 S&H 


Please mention promotional code 161-TM1172. 


Call toll-free 800-992-2966 24 hours a day 
afte = 


COMTRAD INDUSTRIES 
2820 Waterford Lake Drive Suite 106 
Midlothian, Virginia 23113 
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THROUGH THE LOOKING GLASS: This time 
Ishiguro checks into a strange hotel 


@ BOOKS 


Bad Dream 


After The Remains of the 
Day, a weird non sequitur 


By PAUL GRAY 





AZUO ISHIGURO’S THE REMAINS 
of the Day (1989) is an astonish- 
ing novel in several regards. Its 
narrator, an aging and obses- 
sively punctilious butler named Stevens, 
sets out in 1956 on a motoring trip; he 
wants to persuade Miss Kenton, a former 
housekeeper at Darlington Hall, to come 
back and work for the house’s new 
American owner. But as Stevens remem- 
bers the good old days, the 1930s, his dry 
reserve and matter-of-fact tone are 
threatened by a troubling perception: 
perhaps his devotion to Lord Darlington, 
later disgraced for having tried to ap- 
pease the Nazis, was misplaced. Near 
the end, when he briefly weeps for his 
wasted life, the pathos is shattering. 
For a Japanese-born, British-educated 
young writer—Ishiguro was in his late 
20s when the novel appeared—to have 
created Stevens and his insular existence 
struck many readers as remarkable. 

The Unconsoled (Knopf; 535 pages; 
$25), Ishiguro’s first novel since The 
Remains of the Day, traces much the 
same emotional arc as its predecessor: a 
buttoned-up narrator hero goes through 
several days of experiences and memo- 
ries that finally reduce him to tears. This 
time, though, readers may find them- 
selves crying a good deal earlier, not out 
of sympathy but frustration. 

Ryder, an internationally famous pi- 
anist, checks into a hotel in a European 
town he cannot identify. Something 
seems to be expected of him—the clerk at 
the registration desk makes several ref- 
erences to “Thursday night”—but Ryder 
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doesn’t know exactly what. A porter 
named Gustav escorts Ryder and his lug- 
gage into an elevator, tells him, “We're 
not going up far,” then launches into a 
lengthy monologue about his attempts to 
win greater respect for the craft of por- 
tering. Since a later detail suggests that 
Ryder’s room is on the second floor, the 
elevator must move with the speed of a 
glacier. But events here seem to occur 
outside the space-time continuum, and 
they grow quickly more preposterous. 

The porter asks Ryder the next 
morning to look up his daughter Sophie 
and his grandson Boris in the Hungarian 
Café, When Ryder does so, Sophie tells 
him about a house she will see tomor- 
row, in the hope that the three of them 
can settle down there together. Ryder 
takes this odd information calmly: “For 
the fact was, as we had been sitting 
together, Sophie’s face had come to 
seem steadily more familiar to me, until 
now I thought I could even remember 
vaguely some earlier discussions about 
buying just such a house in the woods.” 

Somewhere around this point, the 
narrative rules governing The Uncon- 
soled become ominously clear: sequen- 
tial non sequiturs, ungoverned absurdi- 
ty. Ishiguro has essentially re-created the 
world of Alice in Wonderland, but with- 
out the commonsensical presence of 
Alice. Ryder, unlike Lewis Carroll’s 
feisty heroine, is totally passive, ground- 
ed only in the vagaries of each passing 
moment. He is guided through tall doors 
and short doors; he repeatedly takes, or 
is taken on, long car trips, only to discov- 
er that he can easily walk back to his 
point of origin. But he hardly ever seems 
surprised by or interested in the oddities 
of his situation. Why do people keep 
complimenting him on an after-dinner 
speech he failed to deliver? Why do all 
the local monologists speak—I dare say, 
mind you, if | may say so—in polite 
British locutions? 

Too steady a diet of excursions that 
lead only to more excursions, of inter- 
ruptions of prior interruptions, can ren- 
der readers peevish, Ultimately, The Un- 
consoled suggests a considerable talent 
pursuing a questionable achievement. 
Ishiguro has created the literary equiva- 
lent of an endless bad dream: the fright 
engendered by impossible expectations, 
the frustration of feeling powerless to de- 
flect an apparently inevitable slide to- 
ward shame and ruin. But Ryder’s ordeal 
seems less malevolent than capricious. 
He is the benumbed victim of nothing 
more sinister than a patchy memory and 
a tight schedule. Why reproduce a free- 
floating nightmare when the real thing 
lurks each night for billions of people, 
unbidden and free of charge? a 





Denzel Washington 


$4 He stood about five-foot, nine-inches tall, 
but he was a giant. Billy Thomas. He ran the 
Boys & Girls Club where | grew up. Now, | 
know today it’s different. Young people face 
problems | never even had to think about. 

But that's why now, more than ever, we need 
the Boys & Girls Club. It’s a positive place 
where thousands of people like Billy Thomas 





help young people succeed. Does it work? It 


did for me. PF? 
i«-800+-854+CLUEB 


BOYS & GIRLS CLUBS 
OF AMERICA 





| Positive Place For Kids. 
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\ FRANKLIN RISING 


| DIVIDENDS FUND 


When it comes to investing, 
4 you may think of dividends as 
% a bonus. Franklin sees them 
© as a barometer of stock prices. 
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K Companies that es 
¥| raise their dividends should, 
@ over time, also enjoy increases 
: in the value of their shares. 
4 That's the investment philoso- 
ic phy of the Franklin Rising 
| Dividends Fund. 


The fund offers: 

4 * Quarterly Dividends 

., « Capital Growth Potential 
+ Professional Management 
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You can start with an invest- 
ment of just $100 and make 
| subsequent investments of 
4 $25 or more. 


Call your investment represen- 
@ tative or Franklin today. 


) 1-800-342-FUND < 
 Ext.31600 | 


\ Franklin Templeton Distributors, Inc. 
777 Mariners Island Boulevard 'd 
y San Mateo, CA 94404-1585 a 


Yes! I would like a free prospectus {4 
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A Case of Jurisimprudence 


Jonathan Harr turns a legal morass into riveting drama 


By R.Z. SHEPPARD 


AN SCHLICHTMANN WAS THE SORT OF 

lawyer who inspires anti-lawyer jokes. 

He was arrogant, humorless and 

sleekly vulpine in his $1,000 suits, $65 
ties and Porsche 928, Jonathan Harr was a 
baby-faced magazine writer in old jeans, 
beat-up boots and a rumpled sports jacket 
who did his best work when blending with 
the furniture. 

An unlikely matchup. But with 
Schlichtmann’s cooperation, Harr has 
turned a sprawling, complex liability case 
into a suspenseful narrative full of intel- 
lectual surprises and bold-faced charac- 
ters. Based on Harr’s fly-on-the- 
wall reporting, A Civil Action 
(Random House; 500 pages; $25) 
chronicles a lawsuit brought in 
1986 by eight families in Woburn, 
Massachusetts, against Beatrice 
Foods and W.R. Grace. The plain- 
tiffs charged that toxic waste on 
properties owned by the giant 
corporations had infiltrated town 
drinking water and caused an 
outbreak of leukemia. 

Schlichtmann, then an ambi- 
tious young personal-injury law- 
yer in Boston, took the case de- 
spite warnings from his partners 
that their firm was too small and 
its cash flow insufficient to finance 
a war with not one but two con- 
glomerates at the same time. Even 
if they won, two-thirds of any set- 
tlement or verdict was pledged to 
Trial Lawyers for Public Justice, a 
Washington group that farmed 
out the suit to Schlichtmann. 
There would be staggering expenses for 
expert witnesses, legal specialists and cler- 
ical work. Last, and sometimes it seems 
least, was the compensation for families 
whose children and spouses had suffered 
or died from leukemia. 

Insiders routinely described the 
case as a “black hole.” Harr was told he 
would be “digging quarters out of car 
seats” before he finished being Schlicht- 
mann’s Boswell. Jerome Facher, Beat- 
rice’s attorney and a Harvard Law 
School instructor, offered an equally dire 
assessment. “The truth,” he said, “is at 
the bottom of a bottomless pit.” 

That bit of legal deconstruction may 
undermine the concept of justice, but it 
proved prophetic in the Woburn case. It 
was not difficult to establish that the car- 
cinogenic solvent trichloroethylene had 











contaminated soil at the defendants’ 
plants. But had the TCE discovered in 
the town drinking water come from 
those sources? If so, could it have caused 
the blood cancers and other disorders? 

Both sides spent fortunes to sway the 
jury with testimony from scientific ex- 
perts. The crucial difference was that the 
defendants had corporate treasuries to 
tap, whereas Schlichtmann and partners 
had to borrow heavily, not only to pay for 
medical and hydrology studies but also 
to keep up appearances. Anything less 
than the leading experts or the best ho- 
tels and restaurants might signal that 
they could not go the distance. 
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BLACK HOLE: A liability suit over toxic waste sends 
Harr looking for truth at the bottom of a pit 


Which they couldn’t. Eventually the 
judge let Beatrice off the hook—though 
post-trial reports from the federal Envi- 
ronmental Protection Agency supported 
the plaintiffs’ claim against the food gi- 
ant. Schlichtmann then settled with 
Grace for $8 million, not enough to cov- 
er his firm’s bankrupting debts or get 
back his repossessed Porsche. 

Schlichtmann, a demon Don Qui- 
xote, will undoubtedly ride again. But 
after eight years, the families of the 
leukemia victims got only $455,000 
each, suggesting that in this case the law 
ground not only slowly and fine but also 
thin. The big winner is Jonathan Harr. 
His eight lean years have produced an 
outstanding work of journalism that is 
also a dandy read. May his car seats be 
full of quarters. a 
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Front row, left to right: Agents Carl Schuessler, John West, 
Randall Brannon, David Faison, Troy Hutchinson, Frank Conner 
and Jay Lundstrom. Back row: Agents Larry Raudebaugh, 

Walker Sullivan, Sru McGarity and Joe Oddo. 


| hese top performers, along with out- 


standing agents across the country, helped a 
Sales & Marketing Management magazine 
survey name our sales force number one in 
America. According to Gallup's survey, 
commissioned by the magazine, “No other 
company came close to recording as many 
perfect scores with customers.” 

If you're success-oriented, consider a 
career with Northwestern Mutual. You'll 
receive complete training, top products and 
unlimited opportunity. 


The rest is up to you. 


BULLOCK & ASSOCIATES 
400 Interstate N. Parkway, Suite 1700 
Atlanta, GA 30339 
770/955-6611 
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BE LESS PRODUCTIVE 
AT THE OFFICE. 


— 
O/he office has always been a 


Set up a recycling bin for aluminum 


place to get ahead. Unfortunately, cans and one for bottles. And when 


its also a place where a lot of natural | youre in the bathroom brushing 


resources start to fall behind. Take a your teeth or 


look around the next time youtre at washing your face, 


work. See how many lights are left dont let the faucet 


Drink out 
of mugs 
instead of 


on when people leave. See how much run. Remember, if we 





paper is being wasted. How much use fewer resources 


throwaway Cups. 


electricity is being used to | today, we'll save more for tomorrow. 


run computers that 
7. a are left on. Look 

at how much water is 
Use both sides 


of the paper 
when writing 


Which would truly be a job well done. 
FOR MORE INFORMATION AND TIPS 


CALL 1-800-MY¥-SHARE 





being wasted in the 










a memo, restrooms. And 


how much solid waste ts 
being thrown out in the 
trash cans. We bet it’ a lot. 
Now, here are some simple ways 
you can produce less waste at work. 
When youre at the copier, only 
make the copies you need. Use both 
sides of the paper when writing a 
memo. Turn off your light when you 
leave. Use a lower watt bulb in your 
lamps. Drink your coffee or tea out 


of mugs instead of throwaway cups. 


IT’S A CONNECTED WORLD. 
DO YOUR SHARE. 


fi Earth Share 
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Tribal Killer 


A forceful first novel casts a 
chill eye on Belfast violence 
By JOHN SKOW 





HEY NOTICE HIM, THE SECTARIAN 

haters who suck whiskey and re- 

sentment in Belfast’s bars, and 

they accord respect. Victor Kelly | 
is a young swaggerer, a gifted thug with 
the flash and cold nerve to force a terri- 
fied man of the opposing tribe to his 
knees, then cut his throat with a filleting 
knife. Kelly’s bunch are Protestants, and 
the enemy tribe Catholics, though it mat- 
ters not a Mass or a damn because pure 
enmity on both sides, cherished and nur- 
tured from childhood, now and forever- 
more, is the city’s religion. 

Kelly makes his first kills as a teen- 
ager; becomes known; 
acquires hangers-on, 
women, a car; kills 
more people; is jailed; 
gets out; kills; is shot. 
As Irish writer Eoin 
McNamee, 33, imag- 
ines the progression 
in Resurrection Man 
(Picador USA; 233 
pages; $21), his terse, forceful first novel, 
it is not the fact of random murders, 
which of course are normal, that makes 
the city uneasy and somehow complicit. 
It is the gaudiness of the knifework, the 
unseemly calling of attention, that feels 
wrong. As the killings continue, the lan- 
guage of official statements quoted in 
news reports slides instinctively toward 
euphemism. People speak in ambigui- 
ties. Belfast does not want to know its 
own nature, not with any discomfiting 
precision. 

The author's edged, chill language 
fits his subject. Of tribal elders in 
a bar, he writes, “The three older men 
looked like the frail members of a gov- 
ernment in exile, deeply versed in the 
politics of failure.” Of a newly alcoholic 
reporter who covers the killings, 
McNamee observes, “He had somehow 
acquired the psychic credentials of the 
drinker, the sad, proclaiming spirit.” 
There is an eerie exactness in these pas- 
sages that pins meaning to the wall with 
a knife blade. Now and then, as in his 
evocation of a mother’s “low-keyed and 
costly cries of love,” his reach for the 
stinging, pivotal word—that “costly” 
fails the “huh?” test—produces a clink- 
er. But McNamee is a writer, a name to 
mark down. tt] 
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The Computer Hospital 
vcau'' ‘The Home & Family Computing Supershow” 


The Home & Family Computing Supershow”™ is an on-ramp for the 
Information Superhighway... it’s your chance to play AWESOME 








interactive games... it’s a FREE journey over the internet... 1.99 
HOME | | it’s your opportunity to try all of the COOLEST multimedia Oct. 20-22 
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Take the Northwest shortcut. 


With unique access to the Polar Route through our 
convenient Detroit gateway, we can save you time on 
your next trip to Asia. For example, save over 4 hours 
from Miami to Shanghai, over 2 hours from Memphis to 
Hong Kong, and nearly 2 hours from Atlanta to Osaka." 
In fact, Northwest gets you from many Southeast cities 
to Asia faster than any other airline. 

With Northwest, you can fly to 14 business centers 





throughout Asia, more than any other U.S. carrier. 

And you can make the most of your time in the com- 
forts of World Business Class" with more personal space 
to more places than any other airline. And a personal 
video in every single seat. 

Next time Asia is in your travel plans, make the most 


of your time. 
For reservations, call your travel agent or Northwest 
Airlines. 


aa * Schedule comparsors are based on OAG* (Official Airine Guide) schedule information avaiable 
5 AF 3/15/95 for on-ine service the week of 6/15/95 


©1995 Northwest Airines, Inc. Northwest recycles over 5000 pairs of lost & unclumed gases 


1-800-447-4747 





Jack E. White 


The Bigots Handbook 


BACK IN THE 1970S, RICHARD PRYOR HAD A 
routine about a group of Asian boat people 
being introduced to American life. Lesson 
No. 1: How to pronounce what is now com- 
monly known as the N word. 

Last week a real-life version of Pryor’s 
comedy sketch was played out among a rar- 
efied band of right-wing intellectuals. At its 
center: Dinesh D’Souza, a 34-year-old Indian-born consery- 
ative wunderkind who has made a name for himself by bash- 
ing women, gays and minorities ever since he presided over 
the Dartmouth Review, a fecklessly racist student publica- 
tion, in the early 80s. Today he is a case study in assimilation 
through bigotry, an ambitious immigrant who has achieved 
minor celebrity in his new homeland—and a sort of honorary 
status as a white man—by taking advantage of opportunities 
created by the civil rights movement, then turning his guns 
on it. Nothing could be more American. 

D’Souza’s latest mani- 
festo, The End of Racism, is 
one of the creepiest books to 
appear in recent years. 
Even more than D’Souza’s 
previous book, I/liberal Ed- 
ucation, which savaged the 
campus vogue of multicul- 
turalism, it contains 
much sophistry, half-baked 
erudition and small-minded 
zealotry that even right- 
wingers who share many of 
D’Souza’s ideas are out- 
raged by its, well, political 
incorrectness. 

Last week Robert Wood- 
son and Glenn C. Loury, two 
of the country’s most promi- 
nent black conservatives, 
“disaffiliated” themselves from the American Enterprise Insti- 
tute, where D’Souza is a research fellow, in protest over the 
book. Sounding more like the Rev. Al Sharpton than a conser- 
vative Republican, Woodson denounced D’Souza as “the Mark 
Fuhrman of public policy” and called on conservatives, black 
and white, to “publicly disavow the racist ideology” his book 
espouses. “This is a moment of truth for the conservative 
movement as to where they stand on the issue of race,” says 
Woodson. “The only time you hear from white conservatives is 
when there is a white fireman aggrieved over affirmative ac- 
tion. If they want to have any influence in this area, they have 
got to speak out when blacks and Hispanics are aggrieved. This 
is one such occasion.” So far, says Woodson, not a single white 
conservative has responded 

What’s taking so long? Like Camille Paglia in the femi- 
nist literary sphere, D’Souza will say whatever it takes to at- 
tract attention, no matter how tasteless, irresponsible or dis- 
torted. He contends that white racism is no longer much of 
a problem in the U.S. Instead, all our racial troubles can be 
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Too far: D’Souza traces racial woes to “dysfunctional” blacks 


traced to the fact that “black culture” is so dysfunctional it 
amounts to a “civilizational” gap between African Americans 
and the rest of society. He does not bother to differentiate be- 
tween the crime-ridden urban underclass and the middle- 
class high achievers such as Woodson, head of the Washing- 
ton-based National Center for Neighborhood Enterprise, 
and Loury, a professor at Boston University. 

D'Souza also argues that because racism had its origins 

among intellectually gifted Europeans during the Enlighten- 
ment, it can’t be all bad; that American slavery was not a racist 
institution; and that segregation was merely a well-meaning 
attempt by paternalistic whites to help blacks “perform to the 
capacity of their arrested development.” He urges the repeal 
of every major civil rights law in the land, including those that 
allow blacks to sit at lunch counters and use the same water 
fountains as everyone else. Thenceforward the government 
would be required to function ina race-blind manner, but pri- 
vate citizens and institutions, from taxicab companies to huge 
., corporations, would be free 
= to discriminate. 
Why would any re- 
? spectable publisher choose 
= to purvey this bunk? The 
3 answer, I’m afraid, is that 
< bigotry sells books. New 
* York City’s Free Press has 
published a long list of first- 
rate works on political and 
social issues by writers from 
every point on the spec- 
trum, yet so far the only 
blockbuster among them 
(with 400,000 copies in 
print) has been Charles 
Murray and Richard Herrn- 
stein’s The Bell Curve, 
which argues that blacks are 
genetically stupider than 
whites. On the jacket of D’Souza’s latest, the Free Press high- 
mindedly says its publication will further expand “the range 
of acceptable discourse about race” by “setting forth the 
principles that should guide us in creating a multiracial so- 
ciety.” But judging by the initial 100,000 press run, the 
largest by far in the company’s history, the Free Press also 
sees D’Souza as a moneymaker and is willing to profiteer on 
the obscene ideas he has packaged in the plain brown wrap- 
per of specious scholarship. 

The U.S. certainly does need a searching debate on 
racially tinged issues from affirmative action to welfare de- 
pendency and crime. It is quite clear, for example, that 
racism alone cannot account for the sorry plight of the un- 
derclass and that traditional civil rights remedies can do 
nothing to solve it. But such a dialogue stands little chance 
of being productive if it is polluted by the nonsense D'Souza 
is peddling. Those who want to deal honestly with race can 
begin by boycotting his book—not because it’s politically in- 
correct, but because it is just plain wrong. a 
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the new Mita AF-1000 





The new Mita AF-1000 is four machines in one. It has more capabilities than any multi-function 


machine in its class. It’s a whole office in two square feet. For a free Interactive Disk it, 
or more information, call 1-800-ABC-MITA., The times demand Mita. mtd = 











By BELINDA LUSCOMBE 


I-I-I Won't Always Love You 


Trying to dispel reports that pop diva WHITNEY HOUSTON and 
BOBBY BROWN are divorcing, Houston’s spokeswoman 
has announced that the singers are merely “having marital 


difficulties.” She added that they are attempting to work 





4 ™ Add Bob Hope to 
the long list of 
* - celebrities who 
are be iT 
ex-employee 
hm Jettrey Bi 
+ who was Hope’s butler f 


two weeks last vear 
enough, apparently 
lucrative tell-all), has fil 
wrongful-termination suit 
Branum claims the « 

fired him because B 
refused to shave his be 

off. “The Hopes have 
comment,” says their 
legedly bearded spok« 


Next: .P. Daly ‘0% 


on Nightline 


Some people are bo ) fame, 
others attain it, and others 
are picked out almost at random 
by DAVID LETTERMAN. When 
DICK ASSMAN sold his Sas 
katchewan gas station and went 
to work for the one s the 
street, it was noted in a modest 
ad in the local paper. Some how 
the ad—and Assman’s snicker- 
inducing name—was brought to 
Letterman’s attention. An ap 
pearance on the Late o en 
sued—as did an ag some 


1 by 


not long 


things out and would 
appreciate some privacy, 
thereby guaranteeing that 
scads of tabloid photog- 
raphers will now be fol- 
lowing the couple’s every 
move. A marriage on the 
rocks isn’t the sum total 
of Brown's problems. He 
has been arrested twice 
this year for battery and 
also awaits a court date 
for allegedly kicking a 
security guard in West 
Hollywood. 


Perhaps nobody will be 


happier about the wane of 
the English tourist season 
- I than Prince 
Oe L William. The heir 
ey to the British 
t af throne just be- 
>, gan his first year 
P at Eton, longa 
side attraction to Windsor 
Castle. But now, according 
in . to British papers, double- 
decker bus tours slow when 
they pass the school and 
local entrepreneurs sell 
l shirts reading WHERE 
THERE'S A WILL... 
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Ms. Barrymore, Super Groupie 


They've both posed for Playboy. They've both dated rock 
stars, and they both have tattoos. So perhaps it's inevitable 
that when ex-“super groupie” Pamela Des Barres’ memoir 
I'm with the Band gets made into a movie, DREW BARRYMORE 
will be the one to play her. “I've known her half her life,” says 
Des Barres. “We used to dance together in clubs when she 
was 13.” In other words, Drew walks the walk. As for her re- 
cent penchant for baring her breasts publicly, including on 
late-night TV, Des Barres loves it. Says she: “I would have 
done the same thing.” 





commercials, a couple of mar- 
riage proposals and a name- 
recognition factor in Canada of 
49%, according to a local polling 
concern, which means that Ass- 
man is better known to his fellow 
Canadians than many of their 
own politicians, including Dep- 
uty Prime Minister Sheila Copps. 
Says the soft-spoken Assman: 
‘No one’s ever really noticed my 
name before.” Unfortunately, so 
many aspiring wags have now 
caught on that the 61-year-old 
had to get an unlisted number in 
order to cut down on crank calls 
from people who aren't talk- 
show hosts. Ah, fame. 
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Lance Morrow 


Fifteen Cheers for Abstinence 


URING THE ’50S, WHEN THERE WAS NO SEX, THE | 


Jesuit retreat master would tell us, “Boys, some- 

times you are going to find yourselves having what 

we call Impure Thoughts, And when that happens, 
boys, I want you to play basketball.” 

Thus in the concrete courtyard outside the cafeteria at St. 
Aloysius Gonzaga—before classes, between classes, in any 
weather, in the demon energy of our hormones—we played 
basketball. A boy would launch a set shot from the outside that 
rose steeply and dropped like a mortar shell. Swish! Another 
teenage pregnancy averted. 

Basketball as birth control: the sublimating trajectory of 
ball to hoop cartooned the urgent, 
intimate quest of sperm to ovum— 
and, so to speak, contracepted it. 
Basketball converted raw adoles- 
cent pagan fuel to a useful chasti- 
ty—that is, to play. For years when I 
saw teenagers on the court shooting 
baskets, I would say to myself, “I 
know what’s on your minds, you 
dirty boys!” 

What will keep today’s young 
safe from the downward spiral— 
which is not only the familiar 
descent of children bearing chil- 
dren and disintegrated families and 
Alps, but also the more general 
American sexual devolution, the 
swamp of the id? Basketball has lost 
its sublimating magic. 

I offer 15 cheers for abstinence. 

I do not suggest saying, “Ricky, instead of sex tonight, why 
don’t you work on your stamp collection?” Heroic individual 
self-denial is not viable long-term adolescent policy. What 
might work, however, would be an entire context of absti- 
nence, a culture of abstinence: what philosophy would call 
“enlightened abstinence, rightly understood.” 

The chief health official of the state of Virginia, Kay Coles 
James, attracted the usual supercilious ridicule by urging absti- 
nence as a policy to reduce teenage pregnancy. It will not do, 
of course. Teenagers will no more abstain from sex than will 
the frisking neighborhood dogs, and it is fatuous, punitive, 
Neanderthal to expect them to; the best that adult authority 
can do is to distribute condoms to the beasts and hope they will 
pause long enough to slip one on before their urgencies of 
crotch propel them into the hedge. If they do not take the pre- 
caution, well, then, the fallback: a morning's visit to the abor- 
tionist. Melancholy, perhaps, but—um—c’'est la vie. The con- 
dom-slinger’s mentality takes a ruthlessly unennobled view of 
human nature. The young tend to fulfill expectations. Govern- 













ment-sponsored condom distribution announces that the soci- 
ety officially expects to get copulating dogs. 

Long ago, Jesuit father and finger-wagging mother under- 
stood truths that return to us now with what Emerson called “an 
alienated majesty.” The cultural Big Bang of the ’60s destroyed 
the authority of common sense. The homeliest folklore comes 
back now as a ghost of lost knowledge or else shows up in the 
polyesters of what liberals dismiss as the “religious right.” 

Isn't adolescence madhouse enough—with sufficient confu- 
sion, shame and manic, grandiose-despairing energy of its own? 
The years from puberty to the first full-time job are a rough 
passage through which the child, if tough and lucky, evolves 
. into a creditable, honorable, respon- 
? sible grownup. You cannot light a 
© candle in a high wind. What's needed 
: for the development to occur is shel- 





5 ter, safety. A context of abstinence is 
he beginning of such shelter. 

The mentality of abstinence de- 
"mands a certain elementary moral 
metaphysics. Teach this: the more 
you indulge in anything, good or 
bad, but especially bad—in drugs, 
casual sex, violence, idiot music, stu- 
pidity, driving 90 m.p.h., bad man- 
ners, rage—the more you lose. The 
more you abstain, the more you 
gain, This is not cheap rhyming 
paradox but a good truth that in the 
past generation or two has been 
swept away by raw sewage. For an 
adolescent, abstinence means secu- 
rity and, therefore, the freedom that comes with self-posses- 
sion. Abstinence becomes a medium of clarity, the window 
through which it is easier to recognize, among many things, 
one’s work and one’s mate. 

America has become a society that makes too much of its 
living by marketing its own Impure Thoughts: a corrupt dynam- 
ic. Secular realists reply to the idea of abstinence with some 
snorting variant on what Hemingway's Jake Barnes told Brett 
Ashley at the end of The Sun Also Rises: “Isn’t it pretty to think 
so?” (Jake’s problem was not sexual indulgence, of course, but 
the reverse—grim chastity enforced by a war wound.) Get real. 

But I remember that the Jesuits at Gonzaga High School 
maintained a chokingly blue-hazed “senior lounge” wherein 
we privileged men in our fourth year could light up cigarettes 
between classes. By graduation I was up to a pack of unfiltered 
Camels a day. The culture and its sustaining icons (Humphrey 
Bogart, for example) loved smoking. Today smoking cigarettes 
is disreputable, to me and practically everyone else. Change 
the myth, and the values follow. ry 
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Breath 





Humor us for a moment. If you have a hard time breathing, especially 


SRS En 
at night, Breathe Right strips hold your nasal passages open so you TO Meditge 
breathe easier. Of course, it’s unbelievable. But at one time, so was 


aspirin. Breathe Right strips. In cough and cold sections everywhere. Don’t Laugh. It Works: 
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